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Epics of Rajasthan 

Komal Kothari 


Introduction 

S'? ep ' C cons,sts of narration of a story in poetry and prose sono 

S^^n^; nstrume rv if sung ,n a group the 

IS not necessary), it sometimes includes dance and dramatic enactment bv the 
performer. Each of these elements requires independent and in-depth investigation 
n any given society, traditions of story-telling, oral poetic comp^,t,ons melod"c 

relevance^np 3 lnStru . men,s ' dance and drama have ‘heir own history and a social 
relevance necessary for continuity All the elements put together can be said to 

imnor?an °th ance t °" Ce de * 9 " ated aS ^ormance. two aspects become very 
important, the performer and the audience. On the performer's side, the question 
o his recruitment to the tradition has its own ramifications Why does he attract 

answer l rtn e a r / c!?eh IS mtarested in Participating in the performance? In finding 
answers to all such questions, one starts to discover a picture of the oral epic 
traditions in India. 






- ^ * ivucooai y me epic ana its 

performance from the whole of society, but as soon as this is achieved, it is 
necessary to place it again into the totality of society. Stuart Blackburn and Peter 
Claus rightly observe that "it is essential to collect, as well as to analyse their 
(folk epics') performance context." Blackburn has tried to analyse the actual 
performance, its deep ritualistic situations and relevant impact on the narration or 
enactment of the epic. Brenda Beck has sought to bring out the local folk epic's 
relationship with the Great Traditions emerging from the Mahabharata and the 
Ra may ana. Folk epic scholars are trying to come to grips with the problems with 
appropriate stress on one aspect or another 


Living in Rajasthan as I do, the attempt to obtain an in-depth view of the 
folk epic genre in relation to folk music, folk musical instruments, folk narrative, 
fdlk performing arts, with due importance to the ethnologic groups involved 
in the activity, has widened the horizons of study. The problem of deification of 
the folk epic hero set me on the track of folk gods and goddesses and definitely 
provided certain clues to an understanding of the epics. 

The Pre-performance Situation 

Let us begin by examining the pre-performance situation, the performance 
itself, the post-performance situation and the renewal of the cycle The pre- 
performance situation takes us to the problem of who is going to perform, how 
and where he received the expertise, when is he expected to perform etc. The 
different traditions in Rajasthan suggest the following 

An individual or a team of two or more prepare themselves to render a 
performance of the epic, mainly because their society nurtures a religious, social 
or other need for it. The segmented and stratified society of India sometimes 
creates a specialized caste, a hereditary group for performance. In the case of the 
Pabu epic performance. Nayak or Thori is the hereditary caste-group functioning 
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as performer. But this is not entirely JwWJ smgers. without 

singers of the Pabu epic cannot b ( po t-drum) version, a specialized 

any musical instrument. Again tg| deference between caste hereditary 

section comes into existence An i essenl ta s ^ inher ent in performance-audience 
groups and general caste group P , audience, whereas the general 

relations Hereditary performers Perform Maud^nc ^ ^ ^ 

caste group sings for the group '|S <* ? der and the others join him in the 

general caste group definitely has its o^ ^ q{ expertise in the memorization 
singing The leader has to imbib supportive groups; it is here that 

of the epic The leaders always procedure is as simple 

new lead-singers get their initial tram ng. professional 

as a child learning its mother tongue. But this is not vu* ^ ^ the musica | 
hereditary caste performers^ The^new ec u ^ definitely have a preference 
instrument, master it and perform o tradition with his own caste 

for one performer He has to compj. J rtay m 1 haye tj| , now been 

Gayari and tnbal Bhil. 



Bhopa Jawarji with Ravan hatha 
(Courtesy Rupayan Sansthan) 


Epics like Amarsmgh Rathod. Niha/de-Su/tan. Sivaji-ro-Biyavalo are sung 
by the professional caste group of Jogis. accompanied by the Jog/a Sarangi and 
the Bhapang. a rhythmic string instrument. These Jogis are confined to the eastern 
districts of Rajasthan, namely Alwar, Jhunjhunu. Bharatpur and Shekhawati. 

Deval is a particular tradition of epics related to characters of the 
Mahabharata — Arjuna, Bhima. Abhimanyu. But common to the Mahabharata and 
Deval are only the names of the characters. All Deval episodes begin after the 
whole action of the Mahabharata has come to an end. An epic from Tamilnadu 
has recently been reported about Shet-Konth Ravanan. It continues after the end 
of the Ramayana. Here it says that finally Sita has to fight the Hundred-Headed 
Havana because Rama was reluctant to embark on another major war. A similar 
epic has also been described in Bunde/khand-ki-Sanskriti aur Sahitya by Ramcharan 
Hayaran Mitra, where Sita ridicules Rama and Lakshmana for not killing the real 
Ravana. The brothers sought to fight the real Ravana. but he proved to be invincible. 
So Rama requested Sita to kill Ravana which she did by transforming herself into 
Kali or Mahashakti. These types of epics are mostly rendered by general groups 
of different regions In some cases, certain castes alone join but usually the middle 
and low groups of the village participate in the singing, accompanied by musical 
instruments such as Tandura. Dholak , Man/ira and Khartal. 

The epics of Goga. Te/a and Bhabhoota S/dh are sung by the general 
groups. Goga's life is recited with Dhak (an hourglass-shaped drum); Teja is 
rendered with the two-flute instrument ( Algoza ) and also without any instrument. 
Bhabhoota Sidh is rendered on Sarangi or Kamayacha in the western region. 

The fourth group of epic-singers are again professional caste musicians but 
they render the epics during marriage and childbirth ceremonies. This ceremonial 
epic-singing has a religious or social significance and is sung for entertainment 
and enlightenment. Training for the rendering of these epics is rigorous because 
the new recruit has to master a complicated string instrument and learn the 
couplets by heart. The prosodic meter and musical composition follows well-knit 
rules. Most of the romantic tales are included in such epics: Dhola-Maru. 
JalalBoobna. Moomal-Mahendra. Khinv/i-Abhal de. Nagji-Nagwanti. Saichi. 
Jasma-Ratanpai Saini-Bijanand are a few examples. 

In terms of the pre-performance situation, we have to conclude that 
whenever a chordophonic instrument intervenes, the professional groups have 
some sort of training. Where people in general render the epic with elementary 
rhythmic instruments (different types of autophones or membranophones). no 
formal training of any kind is envisaged. The professional epic-singers have to 
move from village to village to find their patrons. Unlike romantic epic-singers. 
Pabu or Bagrawat epic-singers do not have fixed Ja/man-s (patrons). The caste 
group singers mainly assemble in their own village or arrive at fairs and sing 
the epic at night. Sometimes neighbouring village also invite them to a night- 
wake ceremony. None of the above-mentioned performers ever get possessed 
themselves. But there are a few exceptions. Sometimes, the epic-singer claims 
possession by either Bhaironji or Bhomiyaji but never the mam deity related to 
the epic. 
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The pre-performance situation of the audience is thus the most important 
factor. Somebody has to decide to have a session of epic singing. It can be an 
individual, a family, a caste, a group of neighbours or the village as a whole. 
It never happens that singers start reciting the epic on their own in the hope of 
attracting an audience. A member or members of different group(s) feel a spiritual 
or material need to call for such sessions. This may arise from continuing illness 
in the family, deaths occurring in quick succession, chronic illness, a barren 
woman keen to bear a child, an epidemic or ailments among the caste, a financial 
disaster, a legal case pending in court, blindness, leprosy, impact of a witch, 
ghost or other malevolent spirits. Any sort of persisting difficulty initiates a desire to 
hold a session of an epic performance. A person may vow that once his difficulties 
are over he would arrange for a performance of a particular epic. He needs to 
have faith in the particular deified hero. Performances are always held at night. 
However, epic sessions are even held to earn spiritual merit. Among Gujars, it is 
an accepted practice to pay for the painted scroll and donate it to the performer. 
The first session of an epic performance has to be held at the patron's house and 
he has to pay for all the ceremonies to which the performer is bound. 


It is important to note that the Jagran (night-wake) ceremony is an organic 
part of the belief system. Jagran- s are held during childbirth, marriage and death 
ceremonies and accompanied by sacred and devotional songs. These are described 
as Ratijaga for childbirth (during mundan) and marriage [Maya), and Dangari-rat 
for the night-wake for death. Any important happening in the family might result 
in a Jagran ceremony— the construction of a new house, excavation of a new well, 
acquisition of land for cultivation or winning a case in a law court When no epic 
performance is held. Jagran sessions include devotional songs. Whenever a new 
, H l 9 ? n h3S t0 be held - 0nly after the ceremony is the efficacy 

bit after the rerem ! ! n ' 9ht ‘ wake ' the «*>! is just an ordinary relief stone 

but after the ceremony it is bestowed with all the respect due to a god or ooddess 

Epic sessions in the form of night-wakes come within the boundary of religious merit' 
The Performance Situation 

n,„ t ,„, „ Iw ,„ Br , MrM (ro V m *«J m pe^e 


himself are the two main occasions when the perfo ^ ° G ° 9S and Pab ' 

to offer money for the ceremonies as is usuallv dnrTe h raquests ,he audienc 

each donor's name and blows his conch The « durin 9 we ddmgs. He announce 
during the recitation of the LgZ at % c But Tl** ? ° f,eri " 9S are ™ d ' 
md such offerings. The performance then is 03 ^ 0 ? the ° n6 does no 

* k that long epics are not sung m full in the*,, 6 St ° ry ' SOng and dance 

half theV^c'flagrawa® great*" ^ G* that 

brothers. Epics „ke ZW. r^a-de-reSe, 
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t n he h l G /cT S ' n f rS usuallv continue t0 eng for two or three nights to complete 
the epics depending on the vow of the host. (I have not yet tried to observe 

s£ he occasion SomTlfT' ° f ed ' tln9 0r elaborat| ng the version to 

lihlhi, < S T f the tnbal epics are also rendered during the dav 

for h them 9 h 9 t 0 t h P °J 1713 6 3nd ,6male Sln9ers and dan cers. Night-wake important 
for them but the day ,s not ruled out for such recitations.) important 

Pr a rt,r.,if !: 'th Per ! 0rm .r Ce , of caste ‘9 r oups have a definite yearly cycle to follow 

nimi for th hr | e ’ f0UrthS ° r! he area of rural R ajasthan has Heed sessions (another 

after thi Snd^oTIh'e^n' Dav : Nara \ an story) dunn 9 Dlval ' (October) Immediately 

the Kila Bunrii Toly 3 P6n0d ' another ep ' c ' Hira ™°- « sung in 

the Kota Bundi-Tonk region. The Teia epic is sung during Savan and Bhadva 

Sethis DfHod 6 ^ 6 '’ m SeVeral P3rtS ° f Rajasthan AI1 the f a'rs and festivals 
d £ this penod have young groups moving and singing Teja. The tribal Bhils 

Heed 'iBaan * ifln Amba " Bharat dunn 9 N avratri. in September, followed by 
Heed (Bagrawat) during Divali. Later on they move to the story of Rama This 

annual cycle has yet to be finally identified in different regions with different 
itself^ The COmpulsion of this cycle may have a (of to do with the epic performance 

The two important festivals of Divali and Holi arrive just before the 
harvesting season and involve a long period of celebrations. In the month of 
Asoj (Ashwin: September), the Shradh fortnight marks the beginning of Divali 
This fortnight is devoted to ancestor worship. Any member of the family dying 
at any period of the year is ritually remembered. The following fortnight is Navratri 
which is followed by Dashara. It is believed that during Navratri all the gods 
and goddesses are at the peak of their power and bestow their strength to the 
people All the shrines of gods in the rural areas come alive and start functioning 
Most of the complicated cases of family discord are mediated through trance 
during this period, and particularly on the eighth night of Navratri. Dashara marks 
the end of Navratri. It signifies the victory of Rama over Ravana but when 
one examines the rural festival of these fifteen days, one realises that it has 
mostly to do with the multifarious gods of the region. All new religious shrines 
[Than) come into existence in this period and replacement of icons is also 
accomplished during Navratri after a night-wake ceremony These fifteen days 
have also to do with the growing of seeds [Javara) which are ceremonially 
immersed in the lake, river or well. Javara - growing is repeated in the month 
of Chaitra with the Gangore festival or Chaitri-Navratri. it marks the death 
ceremony as well. The day the family members leave their village to immerse the 
mortal remains (after cremation) in the river Ganga, the seeds are put in an 
earthen pot or at Pathwari. The growing seedlings are ritually immersed at some 
water source. It seems that Javara is related to the death ritual and 
becomes important during the fortnight of the Divali and Holi period marked 
for ancestor worship. Dashara takes us to the final Divali festival which is 
celebrated on Amavasya. Similarly, the Holi festival culminates on Purmma after 
a series of other festivals and is followed by another set of festivals. The long 
duration of these festivals and the invocations to the ancestors, as well as to 
the various godlings of the villages, are important religious occasions reserved for 
the recitation of epics which, in turn, are related to the invocation of certain deified 
human beings. 
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(I have yet to work out the wh0, ® ca '® n t ^ s r Wrongly "adhere* to this 

regions of Rajasthan. The tribal peop e ^9^ ^ cycle js very strictly 

ZZTeAvIc KfiXltt** enacted except during the designated 

period.) 

Death as a Salient Feature 

Stuart Blackburn touched a very important aspect of the epic performance 

intensity 9 and ritual depth, he has recognized the birth story of god land ! the tea t 
story related to ordinary human beings. Both types of stories have a different 
movement and yet merge into each other. 

Death is recognized as an important element by all scholars of the oral 
epic tradition. Words like 'hero*, 'heroic deeds' and 'heroic death' always arrive in 
a sequence. A hero, who achieves his aim or the object for which he performed 
heroic deeds and yet lives on in the story, is never deified. Romantic tales ending 
in comedy or tragedy do not find a place in ritualistic or sociological epic-lore. Let 
us see whether the element of violent death has anything to do with our epic 
performances. 

The general belief in India is that a dead person's spirit roams in space 
for twenty years after his death. His spirit moves in different Loka-s and only 
if it is properly propitiated by his living relatives, does he achieve Moksha. The 
elaborate death and Shraddha ceremonies designed by Brahmins, with the recitation 
of the Garuda Parana, establish the point. At the folk level, different beliefs and 
rituals surround the efficacy of the dead person's spirit. The first cognizance of 
a dead person's spirit appears in the concept of Pitar or Pitrani. also designated as 
Purvaj. Among higher castes or Savarna caste groups (whose family structures 
are strongly geared to a patriarchal format), it is mostly the male members who 
achieve the status of Pitar. Dead female members are known as Pitrani but. in 
most cases, this is so in case of the premature death of a woman. Then her 
husband is allowed a second marriage. The second wife has to propitiate the 
dead wife who is recognized as Pitrani. Unmarried girls are never propitiated after 
their death. But. in the case of male members in the family, a married boy or 
a young man who dies is propitiated as Pitar or Purvaj. But all the deaths in 
society do not enter family worship as Pitar. The dead man's spirit has to manifest 
itself, in some form or other, to the living members of the family. The spirit 
of the dead person starts possessing a member in the kin-group and expresses 
desires which remain to be fulfilled. This is a very powerful possession. Sometimes 
this spirit does not possess any particular person but starts functioning malevolently 
causing harm to the immediate family group. The family, unable to find a reason 
for the tragedy, approach a shrine of the folk god and the possessed Bhopa 
explains the unsatiated condition of the dead person's spirit. Sometimes, the dead 
person appears in a dream and demands propitiation. This feature is evident in 
life-cycle rituals, ceremonies and folk-songs but what I would like to stress here 
is that all agat maut (accidental, violent deaths), or those spirits of dead men who 
do not find salvation, retain their existence and power on the earth Pitar or 
Pitrani or Purvaj are effective godhngs in a limited family group. To begin with 
these spirits are malevolent, but after propitiation they become benevolent and the 
family continues to invoke them for its welfare. a 016 


Among tnbals. dead males and females both appear as godlmgs and are 
known as Moga (male) and Mogi (female) among Garasiyas. and as Sura (male) 
and Matlok (female) among Bhils. There are long formulaic songs for Moga-Mogi 
and Sura-Mat/ok. Death ritual among these groups is very elaborate and a Bhopa 
performance in which the life of the recently dead person is enacted is an important 
element. One must note here that the hourglass-shaped drum (Dhak) is played with 
songs for the invocation of a dead person's spirit. 

Let us now look at those dead men's spirits invoked or worshipped by a 
whole village or a defined region. In the western desert part of Rajasthan, the 
name for a god is Bhomiya. Another similar god is known by the name of Mama. 
Bhomiya or Mama or generic names for those warriors who pursue the robbers 
of village cows and die in the fight. The story would be as follows: 

Cows owned by different families are collected at one place in the village 
and then taken by an appointed Gwala (cowherd) for grazing in nearby fields. 
Robbers find it easy to kill or frighten away the cowherd The message is received 
in the village. The war drum is played; the villagers assemble and request a brave 
man to pursue the robbers and bring back the cows. Usually a Rajput, who is 
properly armed, volunteers to do so. A fight ensues. If he dies in the fight, he 
is propitiated as a Bhomiya or Mama god and worshipped by all This story 
will invariably say that the warrior was beheaded by the robbers but he still 
continued to fight, sitting on horseback and with swords in both his hands 
There grew a lotus flower in place of his head and eyes appeared on his chest. 
He returned victorious, riding his horse but headless. Some known group of 
women must express wonder at this headless warrior and then alone will his 
body fall from the horse. Another effective method of bringing him down would 
be to throw cold water mixed in indigo colour. 

In most of the villages of the desert region, one finds a shrine for a known 
or unknown Bhomiya. The same god appears in Gujarat as Pa/ya. In the second 
part of the story. Bhomiya. Mama or Palya manifests himself througn a medium, 
that is, by possessing somebody. The possessed person is known as Bhopa. 
Once the Bhomiya shrine becomes active through this medium, it starts solving 
the problems of the people around. The effective and truthful disposition of a Bhopa 
in trance spreads his fame far and wide and people start arriving from different 
regions. Songs are composed on Bhomiya and he becomes the most popular god 
of the region. As soon as the Bhopa institution comes to end. the shrine is 
abandoned and forgotten except for the icon and the platform on which he was 
once installed. 

The Pabu epic is the elaborate story of a Bhomiya god; so also. Teja. 
The Teja story says that though Teja was married as a child, he did not know 
about his marriage till his sister-in-law satirically referred to it. Teja. as a young 
man. proceeds to fetch his wife from the village of his m-laws. On the way he 
sees a huge fire in the forest and a snake struggling on a burning tree. He takes 
pity on the creature and. with his spear, removes it from the fire But the snake 
is angry. It wanted to die because it was tired of moving on its belly. The enraged 
snake wants to bite its saviour. Teja promises to return after meeting his wife 
for the first time. The snake relents. Teja goes to the m-laws. is received well by 
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his father-in law and his brother-in-law but insulted by his mother-in-law. He is 
offended and ready to leave. But his wife and her girl-friend Hira manage to cool 
his temper. That same night. Hira cries out that her cows have been robbed. 
The feudal chief, who would have saved her from this calamity, is not in the village 
and Teja offers to fight. He pursues the robbers, overpowers them and leads 
back the cows. But Hira complains that her one-eyed bull has not come back with 
the herd. Teja says that Hira cannot be normal; why is she asking him to risk his 
life for a worthless bull? Hira explains that she is an incarnation of Shakti and 
Teja has to go again. He returns with the bull. He is so badly wounded that 
no part of his body is free of injuries. He then leaves to fulfil his promise to 
the snake, who wants to know where it can bite Teja since no part of the body 
is free of wounds. Teja offers his tongue. The snake bites him and he dies with 
the blessings of the snake "Teja will rule over snake-poison." Teja is now 
worshipped as a snake-cure god in practically three-fourths of Rajasthan. But he 
is again a form of the Bhomiya god. 




.. .. 1 IS im P° rtan t to note that the same motif from the Tamilnadu epic 

Muttupattan is reported by Blackburn. Cattle-grazing or the cattle-keeping activity 
o a pastoral society has a lot to do with such deifications. For instance, a god 
\\Ke Jnunjhar. A person enters into an argument, which is followed by a clash 
with another individual or group of people, and then he dies a violent death and 
manifests himself through dreams, possession or is recognized by another Bhopa 
as one to be propitiated. Sometimes the spirit of a dead warrior may also manifest 
itself and win the respect of the region. For Bhomiya. the identification is complete 
and true, for Jhunjhar. it may be anonymous at certain places. A similar god is 
also known as Sagas in the southern region of Rajasthan In the case of a dead 
Muslim, he is designated as Kha/is. In the central area of Rajasthan. Jhunjhar 
is not a god born of a person who faced violent death, but just an ordinary 
ancestor. 1 


There are many beliefs around the mode of death and after-death which 
conjure an army of gods and goddesses. Sati is treated on par with the Mother 
Goddess ( Shakti ) and is traditionally worshipped, but not all Sati-s are categorised 
as goddesses. Women who go through the Sati ritual for social or political reasons 
or as a result of the husband's death on the battlefield are not part of the hierarchy 
of goddesses. Only those Satis are remembered, worshipped and deified who 
manifest themselves in some form or other after their immolation. As long as 
they remain thus effective in the timescale, they survive. The others are forgotten. 
Narayani Sati of Alwar, who belonged to the barber caste, has a short epic on 
her. Her husband died due to a snake-bite. An intense desire to become Sati 
overpowered her. This is known as Sat-ugano. With the help of a stranger, 
she immolated herself with her husband's dead body. She later appeared in a dream 
to the ruler of Alwar and expressed the wish that a shrine be erected for her, 
with a temple of Lord Shiva nearby. This was done and Narayani Sati has a huge 
fair held in her name and a large section of the population believe in her powers. 
There is a similar story about a Dholan (a caste of professional musicians). A 
woman was once crossing a forest with her husband. A stranger tried to molest 
her in a secluded spot, but right at that moment a Rajput suddenly appeared, 
challenged the stranger and died in the fight. The Dhoti husband had by then 
run away. Dholan decided to immolate herself with the Rajput saviour. She is 
worshipped around the Beawar region of Rajasthan. There are many such Sati 
shrines with long narrative songs describing the episode and the powers a Sati 
wields over human beings after her death. Ram Sati of Jhunjhunu and Ram 
Bhatiyani of Jasol and Jaisalmer are two important Sati shrines in Rajasthan. 


In the desert region of Rajasthan. Gujarat and Sindh (now in Pakistan), 
there are other types of Satis ( Shaktis ) who immolated themselves before their 
marriage. Goddesses like Avad. Temdaray. Bhaderiya Ray. etc., are referred to as 
seven sisters who transformed themselves into birds and flew away. Malan is 
another type of goddess, who has teeth and can speak and eat like an adult right 
from the moment of her birth. She seems to be like a demonaic child and is 
burned by her parents in the hut itself. She manages to survive and. finally, 
before her marriage, declares herself a goddess. For such goddesses we have long 
poetic compositions by medieval poets. 
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These long descriptions are necessary for an understanding of the socio- 
logical aspects of epics as they move in the format of death sequence, followed 
by possession, songs, rituals and also epics. 


We have yet to describe these epic performance situations, (as has been 
done by Stuart Blackburn), to reveal the underlying relation between performance 
and deep ritual. Through experience and observation. I am convinced of the intimate 
and organic relationship between enacted scene and ritual. But I am not able to 
understand one element in his description: whether it is the singers of epics who 
go into trances, or whether somebody else gets possessed. It seems from his 
description that the possessed one is not from among the epic-singers. In that 
case, it might be important to know who this person is and how he goes into 
a trance. What is his role while he is possessed, and otherwise? The person 
who is possessed is known as Bhopa (priest) or Ghod/a (horse). At some shrines, 
the line of the Bhopa - s is hereditary; elsewhere, the new Bhopa is appointed by 
the god or goddess during a night-wake ceremony of the village. 


The role of Bhopa does not end with going into a trance; at this moment, 
believers start asking for mediation for their problems: illness, family troubles, 
partition of property, rights over lands, epidemics among cattle, the weather 
forecasts, the appropriate time for sowing seeds to ensure the success of the crop, 
etc. If the oracles of a Bhopa in a trance situation make him effective and popular, 
then, in turn, that particular god or goddess will become more acceptable than 
others of the same region. 


The deified heroes of epics who have their shrines in different villages 
and belong to the tradition of trance and mediation can be listed thus: 
Dev-Narayan (trance of Bhairoon); Pabu; Teja; Goga; and Bhabhoota Sidh (in many 
forms). There should be many others, but the data about them has yet to be collected. 
There are a number of epics about the Mother Goddess (Mataji), but they are 
all of mythical origin, although trance does appear. Especially among the tribals 
and those living in the desert areas, there are many such goddesses with various 
names (Ambav. Chamunda. Amali, Peeplaji) and episodes woven round them. Most 
of the tribal goddesses are represented as Kul Devi, progenitor of the distinct 
family line. We have been able to record the Ambav Bharat epic from a Bhil group, 
but it has yet to be scripted and analysed. These Bharat-s (epics) seem more on the 
lines of the 'Birth' stories of Tamilnadu reported by Blackburn, with the difference 
that these stones do not draw much from classical epics or Vedic or Pauranik 
mythology. 


Caste Factors 

.. T . Pet ® r i' Claus raises an important question regarding the hero He savs 
aid i S T * he , ,0Ur eP ' CS (Kamba - To > h '- Madeswer. Koti Chenayya 

to devotedTovers '^He adds™ Th^ C3S,e W3m0rS *° k ' n9S: ,rom re, '9 l0us saints 
become de£d and ^,n that the emcs form ^ ^ the her ° eS 
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Bhopa Dhanji of Dev-Narayan ( Bagrawat ) in dance form 
(Courtesy: Rupayan Sansthan) 

With the exception of mythical epics, all others come under the title of 
legend or history. The heroes of such epics are referred to as though they lived 
at some or other point in time. The dimension of time or historical period and 
the space or region in which they operated are important. Most of the epics 
of Rajasthan date from the tenth century onwards. No epic refers to a hero 
before this century. Why has this happened? Can we find any answer to it? Once 
we attach the concept of history to the hero, there are heroic deeds, his sacrifices, 
his achievements and all he did in his lifetime. How does he find his place in 
oral folk memory? Classical and bardic historians of the medieval period mention 
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,»/orc hravprv victory which did result 
hundreds of kings, thousands of 'ncendia / doms anc j royal lineage but none of 
in carving out new sovereign ten -itones k ana^j^ reme * bered , n epic 

them entered folk memory These 9 heroes never mentioned 

performance. On the other hand. we ” the ep ic, it is difficult 

in classical history. Though they are rehmdto own time Pabu is said to 

family^ Their status could not have been more than that of ordinary brave Rajputs. 
Yet each becomes the hero in folk oral memory. His adventures and exploits 
are sung Dev-Narayan comes from a Gujar family, which can at no stage be 
recognized as the reigning line in any area. Dev-Narayan’s father. Bhoja, was a 
cowherd. But he receives prominence, represents all the heroic elements, and finds 
a place in oral memory. Teja or Goga are again insignificant persons in terms 
of sociaJ standing, but appear as formidable gods against snake-poison. 


Can we conclude that medieval heroism, as recognized and approved by 
its time, did not reveal itself in epic heroes of the oral tradition? Were there 
sociological, religious or other causes which created these heroes? Heroes who 
came into existence not on account of their social status or because they sought 
to establish themselves as great kings or emperors? This can clearly be seen 
from the list of their heirs who never occupied the position of kings or rulers. 
Here, we need to examine those deep social and religious metaphors which are 
created from the structural aspect of a given society in which birth, marriage 
and death are ritualized in one way or another. 


The Inner World of Social Reality 

It is the capacity, the effective nature and supernatural power of the hero 
to mediate after his death which makes him what he is in the oral epic. The epic 
takes us to the inner world of social reality and not to the mundane fighting 
capacity of an earthly human being. 


This also applies to the saints or the historically recognized Sati-s of any 
region. The Queen of Chittore, Padmini, was a Sati who immolated herself with 
hundreds of other women and is eulogised by bardic poets. But she never found a 
place in the inner world of faith or belief in Rajasthan's society. As opposed to her, 
ordinary women from the barber or musician caste entered oral memory because 
of their efficacious handling of worldly problems in a timeless dimension. 


Another question can be raised in this context Do characters of the folk 
epics represent models to be followed? Ramachandra and S.ta are models. He who 
IS l rUth l Ul ' k D eepS h,S word and remams f,rm against demonaic values is designated 
« ,hL, k ! syndrome. Yudh.sht.ra, Bh.ma, Arjuna, Draupad. are regarded 
as ideal characters in Indian society. Is this true about characters of the oral 
epic By no means. Nobody would say, "Become like Pabu or Bhoja or Teja 



or Goga." Nor would women be blessed and expected to behave like Deval, 
Jaimati or any other female character in the oral epic. We have the following 
proverbs: 

1 Pabu ne mile jaka Thor hi- Thor t 

(Thori is a low. untouchable caste Pabu gets only Thori-s around him ) 

2 Bai ra bhag vhe-i to Pabu to Bhopo ban ia / 

(Refers to the poverty of a person who cannot even get a daughter married The proverb ssys that 
if the daughter is lucky, her husband might become a Bhopa ) 

3 Jaya rand Jaimati 

(Jaimati is, a heroine and the incarnation of a goddess in the Bagrawat epic But she is referred to as 
a woman who destroys the family and gets her kith and km killed. Rand is an abusive term for a 
widow. As also for a woman who keeps the family in turmoil ) 

4 Jaimati Bhoja Khapavam or Bhoja Khapavani Jelu 

(The proverb refers to a woman who manoeuvres the death of her husband as was done by Jarmati 
m the Bagrawat epic ) 

These are but a few samples of the attitude to important characters of oral epics. 
We have not been able to procure more material or information on this aspect 
from villagers. But generally the characters are not referred to as models. They 
are feared rather than respected as a measure of human achievement. There 
seems to be a reason for this. All the folk gods and goddesses are benevolent 
as well as malevolent. Once they are happy, they make you happy, wealthy and 
healthy. But show them the slightest disrespect and they become vindictive. 
The term for such a character is Rusth hovano aur Tusth hovano. Stories about 
religious fasts, as related by women folk, always stress the negative and positive 
role of the god or goddess. The story is completed with a sentence: 'As you were 
kind and benevolent to such and such, be kind to me ' 

The Female as a Moving Force 

It is important to note that the hero is always directed by another deeply- 
involved personality who prompts him to undertake one venture after another. 
The moving force is always a female character In the Pabu epic, Deval plays 
this role. Jaimati does the same in Bagrawat. Kankali in Jagdeo Panwar. Hira in 
Teja. Kachal in Goga. and Sorath in Rao Khangar. It is explicitly stated in these epics 
that all these women were born to eliminate or annihilate the heroes and they 
are always referred to as having come from a supernatural world. The Rajasthani 
words for elimination or annihilation are Cha/ano (to hatch a plot for the eventual 
deception of someone) and Khapano (to annihilate). These epic performers say 
that Sita was born to ensure that Rama was annihilated and Draupadi to have the 
Pandavas annihilated. All these female powers are placed on par with the concept 
of Cha/ano or Khapano of the great heroes. They are designated as Sagati. which 
is Rajasthani for Shakti. Deval. Kankali, Hira. Kachal, and Sorath were fairies from 
Indralok. who had to take birth to complete the task of eliminating the heroes. 
Jaimati of Bagrawat is also a Shakti but has come from Baikunth. the abode of 
Lord Vishnu. 
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If we examine the classical concept of Shakti we find that Shakti took 
birth at the request of gods harassed by a demon or demons, who had received 

the boon of immortality from Lord Sh,va Whether it is B . h f^Xdeo?thfnnd^ 
their demonaic actions disturbed the peace and calm of the abode of the gods. 
The gods parted with their powers and weapons individually in a sacrificial ritual 
and thus was born Shakti with immeasurable power. She annihilates ( Khapano ) 
the demon or demonaic power. Durga. Amba. Uma and other Shakt/-s have a 
similar mythical background. 

But the question which emerges from the oral epic is: Why did Shakti 
take birth to eliminate from the world just, good and brave heroes? Whether it was 
Rama or the Pandavas. Pabu. the Bagrawat brothers. Teja. Goga or Jagdeo Panwar? 
All of them were noble souls. But the truth is that these Sagati-s importune the 
heroes to move as they want. They can be cunning, even crooked, in the pursuit 
of their aims. All these epics refer to the wilful actions of these Sagati-s and speak 
of the responsibility they assumed when they took birth on earth. Next to the hero, 
the most important character of each epic is this Sagati. This supernatural element 
of the villainous female character places the epic story on a remarkably different 
plane from that of historical reality. 


Brenda F Beck's exposition regarding the Great and Little Traditions or 
the process of Sanskritization raises many important points. Her search for a 
pan-Indian epic performance tradition needs to be thoroughly examined, but this 
search might need a different route than its direct relationship with the Ramayana 
or the Mahabharata It is quite true that these two great tales are epics and the 
works which we are trying to understand are also epics. But the life and the 
vicissitudes of these classical epics are beyond the scope of our imagination 
We notice continuous additions, alterations, different philosophical and mythical 
manipulations, narrow interpretations of the mam characters and episodes to 
suit a particular faith or religion and the impact of time and changing values 
The same stones appearing, in parts, in the Dharma Shastra-s. the Upan, shads, 

realiC thaf’ft h h Cl3 f 1031 ° r Brahman,cal treatises have so submerged 
reahty that ,t has become almost impossible to thread them into contemporary 

and thev co'Hf.n 06 Cl3 f S ' Cal ep ' CS ex,st in a llterar Y and written tradition 

and they continue simultaneously in the oral tradition but on a very different plane 

The c:rr 1 sha " cite ° niv ° ne examp,e fr ° m pSSSS? 

h^featof’poLer 0 ^ "r" f ° reSt WhV don,t you kl " him when^s^r awJfrSm 


Here. Rama is shown weeping when he finds that Sita is abducted. Laxmana argues 
with him. "Why do you weep for a woman? I will get you as many Sitas as you 
want!" But Rama is firm and Laxmana finally agrees to join Rama in the search 
for Sita. These examples can be multiplied and a conclusion will have to be drawn 
akin to the concept of parochialization. Even so, that would simplify the whole 
phenomena and the function of the epic in the life of different peoples with a 
different social reality and their own mythology. 

The first step in an understanding of the phenomena of Sanskritization 
would be to recall the hundreds of 'parochialized' versions of the great epics. 
When Pabu is designated as an incarnation of Laxmana, he might have emerged 
from such versions and not from the classical tradition. Pabu epic singers do say 
why Laxmana had to be re-born. In the final war between Rama and Ravana, 
Ravana proves to be invincible. Laxmana plays a trick. He goes to Ravana in the 
disguise of Mandodari and worms out the secret of his life. Ravana confesses 
that his life exists in one of the eyes of the seven horses of the Sun. If somebody 
were to pierce this eye with an arrow and let it fall in a cauldron of boiling oil. 
then alone would he die. Laxmana. disguised as Mandodari, leaves and after a few 
moments the real Mandodari arrives. Ravana complains to her about her inquisitive 
query regarding his life-secret. Mandodari pleads complete ignorance and Ravana 
finally says that he will die on the following day. Rama and Laxmana are ready to 
kill Ravana the next morning. All is set. the bow and the arrow, the cauldron of 
boiling oil. They wait for the exact moment when the sun will arrive within the 
compass of the target. The dying Ravana hails Rama, who says that since he has 
uttered his name, his own revenge against Ravana is complete. But for Laxmana. 
this revenge is still due. Simultaneously, Ravana’s sister tries to take a few rounds 
around Laxmana. Some epic-singers say that Mandodari did the rounds. These 
rounds are part of the marriage ritual. Laxmana then has to be born again as Pabu; 
Ravana as Jindrao (Pabu's brother-in-law), Surpankha or Mandodari as Phulmati 
(Pabu's wife). 

This explanation of Laxmana's rebirth has nothing to do with the classical 
version of the Ramayana. Besides, when we go deeper, we find that Laxmana. 
like Pabu. did not kill Jindrao, though he was an adversary. Jindrao was finally 
killed by Zhardaji, the son of Budaji. The painting sequence of the Pabu Parh 
(the scroll), where the figure of Ravana is drawn in the region of Soomra, reveals 
that it was from this kingdom that Pabu robbed the camels. Why did Pabu incarnate 
have to complete his marriage with Surpankha or Mandodari? All these riddles 
cannot be solved through interpreting the classical epic. Our efforts must surely 
take us to the path of other oral epic traditions. 

A closer examination reveals that the impact of the classical epics is often 
quite enigmatic and confusing. Could this have happened in a given society, as a 
result of its desire for a higher status? Perhaps. Status is something which is 
material and physical whereas the mythical lore of a given society has a deeper 
significance. These myths are their own charter. A group identified itself through 
these myths. 

The question of hierarchy in the social structure has been stressed in 
several Indian area-studies and anthropological research. But most of the studies 
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^ u ft i.in n at lower sectors from the vantage point of 
have emerged as a mu J h « at some stage or other, a lower caste to say 
higher social segments. W • e tnec j t o find some oral generic 

about the higher caste? To seek an answer, . fearlesslv and 

tradition where this attitude of a lower group could come out openly, fearlessly and 
w thXCinhibi on. We encountered the tradition of genealogists of lower castes 
who recite not only the names of the family-tree but reveal the mythical ongm of the 
cosmos, the universe, the sky, the earth, water vegetation, human beings and 
continue right down to the contemporary family. It is here that one fl ™fs that the 
close and hard grip of their own mythology is quite at variance with the classical 
tradition or the social stratification existing at that time. These aspects of myths 
would receive priority in future studies. Fortunately, a study of the oral epic 
tradition leads us directly to this path. 


The characters of the epic grow from a deep mythical understanding or 
its own charter and their cunning and courage have direct roots in the situation. 
Pabu is a straightforward and brave person to start with. What he wants are 
faithful and courageous warriors to conduct robberies. He gets Chanda and 
Dhembha (twins) and Harmal and Salkha to help him. Thus prepared, he offers 
his niece to Goga Chauhan. But her parents reject this proposal. Pabu cunningly 
suggests to Goga that he should come in the form of a snake (as he is a snake-god 
himself) and bite the innocent girl. Then he should cure her so as to win her hand 
m marriage. Pabu is party to this deceitful action. 


Bhoja, the hero of the first part of the Bagrawat epic, cleverly manages 
to throw Roopnath (a form of Lord Shiva) into a cauldron of boiling oil. Roopnath 
is not a simple person either. He had killed a lot of people who sought to reach 
his secret meditation site and had collected their heads in a cave. The heads could 
talk and warn Bhoja about his future. This was the reason for his cunning device 
of throwing the saint in the cauldron. 


In Pabu and Bagrawat, the heroes resort to cunning in the very beginning 
of the stories, but as the action proceeds, both the heroes become puppets in the 
hands of other important characters who assume a more active role. In the Pabu 
epic, the Chanda-Dhembha-Harmal team stay with the hero and Deval conspires 
to create an intricate web of incidents to get Pabu in. Similarly, after the episode 
of the saint being put in the cauldron, the action passes on to Niha or Neva, 
Bhoja's younger brother, who always stays with him and his twenty-two brothers. 
Bhoja remains a tool in their hands and from then onwards Jaimati manoeuvres 
the story. The heroes play no significant and independent role. As for courage 
both the heroes participate minimally in the ensuing wars. It is felt that their 
miraculous powers and blessings are enough to achieve victory. A significant 
point to note is that the heroes are not expected to take part in the battle and 
prove their mettle. However, both are transported to heaven with their horses. 

nthpr fi iS Tru^ e cas l with on,y a particular type of oral epic. In the 

w^Q anH H N,h f lde ' Su [ tan ' Te J a or Goga. the heroes conduct most of the 
wars and display valour and cunning. 

from thJ h pn!r! d,t f° n T h !‘ P us ' beyond the anal YS'S of episodes and characters 
from the epics, if we try to understand the circumstances in which the story 
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originates. And that will take us back to the circumstances of the death of the 
hero and death as generally understood in a given society. The concept hinges 
round life-after-death and its power to mediate, resolve and participate in the 
continuum of life. Pabu or Devji are popular today, not only because of their epics 
but on account of their power to cure camels, provide protection to cattle safely 
chart the life of the family and so on. If their efficacy in these matters comes to 
an end. we will have to see whether they survive in their historical and natural 
environment. 

The Romantic Epics 

The romantic epics have a very different context. Generally, the 
professional caste musicians sing these epics accompanied by developed musical 
instruments. These singers have a large repertoire of songs for a few romantic 
epics. The same stones are also told in prose and poetry by the Bhat-s (genealogists) 
and proficient story-tellers in the rural areas; they are never sung. 

The professional caste musicians arrive at the houses of their patrons 
for life-cycle ceremonies and render ceremonial songs. In the evenings, special 
sessions (Kacheri) are held and the musicians either render songs or sing one or 
two tales, generally at the request of the audience which consists of not more 
than twenty to thirty people. Immediately, the family members and neighbours 
join in the session. The most important aspect of the performance is that each 
member of the audience listens attentively to the song and responds appreciatively 
in some way or other. 

These epics cross all the boundaries of the caste hierarchy. No particular 
caste is identifiable with the epics. As each caste group has its own caste 
musicians, the epics move among all the groups and performances are usually 
held amongst well-knit and intimate family groups. Three important caste musician 
groups are Langa. Mangamyars or Dhadhi and Dholis. All the groups sing romantic 
tales but out of thirty active caste musicians only one or two are able to render 
the whole of the romantic epic. 

The episodic material of the story is mainly in prose, the same is used 
only for long arguments between the characters or for emotional situations. 
The dialogue may be long and. in that case, song constitutes a good part of the 
tale. The description of the hero's beauty, his valour, his fort, his horse, and his 
accomplishments are also sung. Similarly, a description of the heroine, her lasting 
beauty, her qualities, is also to be sung. The separation situations provide the 
emotional grid for the musical and poetic expansion while the rest of the story 
is rendered in a somewhat high-pitched speech form. Parts of the epics are often 
sung as independent songs because they express an emotional incident or the pangs 
of separation. These independent parts, which are complete in themselves, have 
become very popular and most of the caste musicians are able to render these 
items. Some of the romantic epics are. Dho/a-Maru. Nagji-Nagwanti. Beenjha-Sorath, 
Jalal-Boobana. Khmvji-Abhal c/e. Sate hi. Jasma de-Ratanpal. Saim-Bijanand. 
Mumal-Mahendra and Sasvi-Punu. etc. 

In contrast to the sociological epics, romantic epics have a literary flavour 
and have been composed by known or unknown poets in strict prosodic meters. 
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Though they are rendered bv '^ 6 ^ 

laoguages and have come down to the present Raja Different reaions or 

written form has not destroyed the variations of a given epic. D ' fferent r ®9 l0ns or 
^fferentcTste musicians sing the same story differently with each, however, 
insisting that his version is the oldest and most authentic. 


The favoured meters of all such epics are Doha and Soratha A Doha 
would consist of 4 lines (each divided into four parts) consisting of 1 1 ;■ 11 

matra- s respectively The count is made on short and long syllables and there is a 
rule that the second and fourth line should rhyme. There is a pause after the 
second line. Soratha has the opposite combination of 11. 13, 11. 13 matra- s 
and the second and fourth line do not rhyme. Here is an example of a Doha 
(proverbial). 


LAKH SAYANAP KOR BUDH. 

KAR DEKHO SAB KOY 
ANHUNI HON/ NAHI. 

HON/ HUVE SU HOY 

(You may have thousands of good intentions or wisdom in millions; 
Do whatever you can; But nothing will happen if it has not to happen; finally what 
is destined will happen.) 


One of the important aspects of the Doha is that the four lines should convey a 
complete image in itself, independent of the preceding or following Doha. 

Similarly, a Soratha should convey an idea or image complete in itself. 
Here is an example from the love-story of Nagji and Nagwanti, where Nagwanti says:- 

NACA SAMO NA KOY. 

NAGAR SARO NIRAKHIYO 
NAYAN GUM AY A ROY. 

NEH TUM/NE NAGJI 

(None is like Nagji, I searched again and again in the whole city; weeping 
and weeping I lost my eyes, all for your love, Nagji.) 

There are many types of Doha-s and Soratha- s. Change in rhymino rules 
vary ° he* form 1 ol the’o^Aa and^ora^ 3 ' 1 ^ W delet '" 9 "" P3USe the "" e can 

coup,ets T b e y ThTuKfable £ Per,Pr ™ has to lear " the 

while rendering the story A refrain line appropnately and exactly 

to facilitate the mutolwmSSn ,he S °" 9S 
its inner variation Such compositions allow fn ° thS U 6S ° f the rhythm and 
interspersed with the virtuosity of the rhythmic acZSent me ' 0d ' C S ' n9 ' n9 

scales are recognized by the^aiZZheZ ° f the rT1us ' cal scale Some of the 
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for heroines like Soob. Sameri and Asa but couplets identify them as heroines of 
some stories. 

The whole process of training and performing and the social context is 
completely different from that of the Pabu or Teje epics. These romantic stories 
were composed in poetic form and the manuscripts are available right from the 
twelfth century onwards. However, it would not be true to say that the musicians 
render only a particular poet's compositions. It is a mixed fare drawn from many 
poets and some anonymous ones as well. 

As one listens to the musical performance, one realises that the story line 
is very thin and does not embody any concept of religious merit or sanctity 
However, I would not like to vouch for the sanctity or otherwise of all the 
romantic tales. On the border areas of western Rajasthan, romantic epics known 
as l /ait are rendered among Muslims. They have a significant role to play among 
Sufi adherents. As for the well-known romantic tales, Shirin-Farhad, Umar-Marv/. 
Sasi-Punno and Heer-Ranjha etc., the liberal and humanist Sufi movement often 
inserted religious and symbolic metaphors in their narrative flow. 


h 
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Ravivarma's Patronage of the Performing Arts (Fifth Century A.D.) 

S. V. Sohoni 

Royal patronage was indispensable to the performing arts in ancient 
India, and a palace-campus included facilities for dance, music and drama. The 
clearest mention of this type of performance before a select audience is in Kalidasa s 
Mala vikagnimitram. But we have an entire stone inscription containing a record 
about a project, concerning the promotion of the fine arts, in honour of Madana, 
the god of love, on a pillar erected under the command of King Ravivarma 
(485-519 A.D.) of the Kadamba dynasty, which ruled from Vanavasi, Dharwad 
District in Karnataka. 

This stone pillar inscription was discovered in the village of Gudnapur in 
March 1971. near the Kadamba capital itself. To appreciate fully the contents of 
this unique record, we have to take into account the fact that Ravivarma. apparently, 
thought it necessary to safeguard against any possible implication or impression 
that his project for a shrine for Madana, along with two dance-halls in front of it, 
did not satisfy any canons of propriety. He did not want his intention to be attributed 
to any excessive interest in or devotion to the fine arts as such, and even much 
less to any support on his part to a wanton, libertine way of life. He, therefore, 
made special attempts to ensure that his scheme was not viewed in this light. 

We have no information, whatsoever, regarding the circumstances which 
prompted Ravivarma to implement this project. It is on record that one of his 
queens had performed sahagamana. and it may be assumed that she was deeply 
attached to him. 


One relevant detail about another shrine of Madana within a royal campus 
is of interest in this context. In a record of Krishna III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty 
belonging to a period much later than that of Ravivarma Kadamba. there is a 
reference to a Kamadevayatana erected on palace grounds. It was obviously. 

temLLln* V „T r °\ a ,' courtesans — “Prajavilasini pataka sannihita- 
* T la -P urob l< a9e - If a Similar motive was entertained by Ravivarma. 
one may say that the wishes of his own queens had nothing to do with this project 
of a devalaya of Madana along with a pair of dancing halls in front of it All the 
three structures were close to the residential rooms in Ravivarma s rovi palace 

nointprf nn t la* ‘ V ^ US6< ? f ° r publlC celebrati °ns of festivals every year. As will be 
is phrased inaTanguaV^w^ in th,s Inscription 

m Ratnavali the Natika asmhpri tn V w ese ^ b es the descn P tl0n Madanotsava 

the participation of members of the courtesan a sp ® cific mention of 

celebration. There is little doubt that in th* ~c immunity in. the Madanotsava 

and abandon, this group of arhsts plaved baSed 0n 9 aiet * 

citizens. P y a prominent role along with other 

deserves to betaken in^accc^ recorded in ancient times 

classification of heroes and heroines based on tr^qu^^iSance 3 
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associated notions were also considered while narrating the careers of rulers in 
prashasti compositions. That was why, while stating the ancestry of a hero of a 
prashasti. his record of achievements had to be then logically mentioned. In this 
case, Ravivarma s genealogy was detailed, followed by an account of his political 
conquests. Ravivarma was a dhira-lalita type of nayaka. as it were, and he had to be 
shown as nischinta (free of worries) before being described as taking a positive 
interest in the fine arts. He had already conquered his neighbouring kings and his 
mind could, therefore, be at peace when he undertook this project of constructing 
a temple of Madana along with its two dance-halls. 


In fact, there is a vein of self-defence in this record: when it was being 
drafted, those responsible for its text were fully conscious of the fact that 
Ravivarma s project was in itself not as grand in scope or as sacred as many other 
schemes undertaken by earlier kings or by contemporary rulers. This record is 
yet another example of a problem facing royal secretariats in ancient times and 
one which seems to exist even in modern, democratic conditions. It is the problem 
of having to advance a justification for an act when it is not so easy to do so. 

Ravivarma's text writer responded to this requirement, which called for a 
certain amount of ingenuity, by referring to Vishnugupta's neeti. He stressed the 
fact that Ravivarma had very diligently studied this neeti and also the religious 
scriptures. This was a very subtle suggestion. The reference to Kautilya's 
Arthashastra is important in itself. Further. Kautilya stressed, as perhaps no other 
authority did with equal emphasis, the parity of values of all the three purushartha-s 
(Dharma. Artha and Kama). If, among them, any one deserved preeminence, it 
was Artha. which was basic to the other two. (arthamoolau — dharmakamau) 
This was a fundamental principle of ancient Indian culture. It was repeatedly 
affirmed in our two great national epics and enunciated in almost mathematical 
terms by Kalidasa. 

It is a pity that the inscription has lost a few words in line ten. which 
refers to this concept. What is lost might have contained a reference to a specific 
religious scripture, just as the portion which is available refers to Vishnugupta's 
neeti. that is to Kautilya's Arthashastra. I think I am justified in making this 
suggestion because the consequent body of conviction or n/shtha in the King's 
mind resulting from a study of Kautilya's work and also the work of obviously 
another authority is referred to as Lokadvaya udbhooti — bhavini. This means it 
served two worlds. Arthashastra is useful for mundane matters and the. other 
must have been deemed essential to ensure progress in the other world It was 
in this manner that the pursuit of Kama was accorded the same status as either 
Dharma or Artha. This statement is preceded by that in line nine about pranata. 
bheeta and nashta samantas as a factor in Ravivarma's material prosperity These 
terms were developed on the basis of Kautilya's authority. There is a list of defeated 
kings in line twelve. In line eleven, there is a reference to Ravivarma's subjects 
being engaged in pleasantly passing their life-span, giving away in charity, as well 
as making full use of their own resources. Ravivarma is described as caring for 
his subjects the way he might fondle his children on his lap. In line twelve, there 
is a claim that other kings did not come within miles, even of a tithe of Ravivarma's 
excellence. 


Then follows a statement which, again, is meant to boost the significance 
of the project in hand: Yasya stands for yena. and the 

clause means "By that Ravivarma who had carried out a project of bunding or 
putting an irrigational dam on a holy river (or many such rivers) ; and moreover, 
370 ^ (by him who had also built a number of forts on a mountain 

range). Tf^TI II "By that very Ravivarma 

who had caused to be built this shrine of Manmatha". In other words, the plain 
intention was to assert that Ravivarma had formerly upheld the requirements 
of Dharma and Artha and had then proceeded to undertake a project towards 
recognising Kama as an equally important purushartha, and worthy of being 
pursued by a model king for that reason. It was also intended to convey that 
Ravivarma's priorities were Dharma. Artha and Kama — \ n that order. He was not 
exclusively obsessed with Kama. 

Having indicated Ravivarma's faith in Kautilya's teachings as well as in a 
purely religious text of a high authority and then mentioned that his subjects were 
very happy with him and had subscribed to the prescribed ways of both dana and 
bhoga throughout their lives, a reference was deliberately made to Ravivarma's 
other public works like irrigation projects, building ghats on sacred rivers and the 
construction of forts on strategic points in a mountain range (or ranges). We have 
no data at present about any details of Ravivarma's military and civil works, 
mentioned here. He held sway over large territories between the Narmada and 
the Kaveri. One must await further evidence to locate one or more of these projects. 
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Ravivarma's secretariat took into account three more points which are of 
major interest to us in this connection — 

(a) It was emphasised that whatever land was acquired for supporting the 
endowment for the temple and two dance-halls scheme, no landholder could have 
had any complaint that he was being forcibly evicted from his land, (b) Two 
precautions were clearly taken. Land was acquired through negotiation and on 
payment of more than its assessed value, (c) The other salutary consideration 
borne in mind was not to acquire all the required land in one single region but 
to obtain it from several areas. This was done to ensure that the incidence of 
acquisition was diluted. 


Th * r< ; COrd does not contain the usual text of verses denouncing those 
who would fail to implement the arrangements for the maintenance of this project 
in ,utu , re generations. It was plainly stated that it was hoped that good sense would 
preva.l and the contingency of a breach of the terms of the grant would not arise 
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From Traditional Theatre to Total Theatre 


Chandrasekhar Kambar 


As far as Karnataka is concerned, traditional theatre is nothing but folk 
theatre, which has emerged as a vital need necessary to express the life-substance 
and experience of the folk mind. Since religious experience represents the highest 
form of life-experience to the folk mind, even art-experience has to achieve the 
dignity of the divine. Therefore, all folk performances are by nature artistic, in the 
sense that they imply community participation. This is one way of explaining the 
origin of the folk drama. That is. all folk performances are part of a religious festival 
or fair conducted in the name and for the participation of a local deity. No 
folk dramas are performed purely for public entertainment. 

As forms of cultural gesture, folk plays (and folk art in general) tend to be 
highly decorative, sometimes even irrelevant. The decorative element is apparent 
in elaborate details (of dress, song) and the tolerance of overacting and of 
unwanted characters and actors. These decorative elements are not an essential 
part of the performance and do not always enrich the totality of the structure 
of a play. 


Since the outline of a folk play is broad, familiar, simple and clear, the 
performer does not have to bring home to the audience its total effect. Therefore, 
we cannot expect a folk play to have the kind of organisation or unity of experience 
or totality of structure that we expect and often find in an art play. This means 
that a folk play is simple in all respects— structure, plot, theme and performance. 
For example, the story or 'plot' is a well-known local myth, the characters are 
mostly stock characters and the attitudes exhibited are all straightforward and 
familiar. This simplicity and technical difficulties like the lack of stage appurtenances 
lead the folk performer to use 'stage conventions . Stage conventions are a set 
of formulae mutually agreed upon both by the performer and the audience. The 
function of the conventions is to make communication easy. A gesture on the 
stage, for example, is easily communicated to the audience when the response to 
it is already presumed by the performer. 


But a folk performance is something more than 'conventional' action. 
What grips the audience mspite of the enactment of conventional gestures is 
the amount of improvisation that leads to the conventions. No two performances 
of the same play can be alike. Since there is no fixed text (i.e., dialogue) or 
action, it is all a matter of the performer's individual talent. 


A folk play is found in its authentic and only form in performance and 
anl'lTL ♦ ° r T a V n th . 6 hterarv plav ln the folk P |a V- we cannot emphasize 
am th»« 1 T a T C , S °J per, ° rmance such as ™sic. dialogue, dance or gesture 

Mke'sono ZZ V . depen f dent and ^'"forcing. In other words, the folk play 
like song and dance, is a performing and temporal art. 

stabiP anrtVrnp ,heatr ®' , both in its on 9'" and development, is the product of a 
stable and organic society; .t is not the sudden efflorescence of a cultural 01 


social revolution. Its experiences belong to the pool of community experiences 
and. as such, it tries to reach all sections of society Its religious origin clearly 
indicates its 'participatory' nature. A folk play is made of and caters to those 
simple gestures and attitudes which form the basis of the community's religion. 
Its simplicity has another function. Religion, in its pure form, is highly individual, 
it becomes part of a society only when it is realised as a ritual. Perhaps, this 
explains why all folk plays are part of a ritual embodied in a popular myth. 

Since the function of the folk theatre is not to stir the emotions or the 
minds of the audience (as the theory of 'Catharsis' would suggest) but to strengthen 
certain established attitudes, it aims to entertain only in parts. Surprisingly 
enough, these interludes of entertainment (like the humour of the Kodangi. the 
Fool, or a comic episode about an ill-matched pair, or the improvised humorous 
dialogue) are more spontaneous and creative than the other parts of the play. 
The audience relishes these parts more than the rest and sometimes a performance 
is remembered more for such entertainment than for its relevance. It is interesting 
to note that it is in these comic episodes or interludes that we find a reference 
to and a lighthearted treatment of contemporary life— an element which is not 
part of the original scheme. The original core of the play retains, as usual, its 
mythical dignity and distance. 

If rural culture is part of the traditional life of our country, what is the 
place of folk theatre in our cultural equipment? Is it possible to relate it to our 
contemporary needs— that is. to our artistic needs? Answers to this question could 
be more speculative than definite. As many cultural historians have pointed out. 
India is a medley of various cultures, a mixture of diverse and sometimes mutually 
exclusive attitudes. ('Unity in diversity' as the popular slogan says). But a closer 
examination reveals that the needs and equipment of the urban middle-class 
society are certainly different from those of rural society though sometimes both 
these societies live side by side to their mutual aggrandisement 

With this knowledge, what can the modern literary dramatist and play- 
wright learn and so borrow from the traditional theatre? He does not have the 
joy of anonymity that the folk playwright enjoys Also, his needs and equipment 
are radically different. The modern playwright believes in the perfection and finality 
of his creation. Once a play is written, it is no longer amenable to improvement— 

! except perhaps in the form of editorial and printing corrections. A play is written 

once and for all. That is. the modern playwright is more consciously artistic than 
the folk playwright. What then is the relevance of the folk theatre to such a modern 
artist who writes with a different sensibility and for a different (and many times, 
indifferent) audience? 

w The folk theatre differs from its literary counterpart in technique, intention 

a) and audience. As has been pointed out time and again, the folk theatre is part of 

a a ritual and its function is mainly ritualistic, therefore, it is more of an on-going 

process rather than a finished product. Its only medium is performance The actor 
in the folk play is not only a participant but also its interpreter in a very 
definite sense of the word. He interprets in dialogue what is presented as song. 
That is. song and music here are more basic than dialogue and the dialogue is 
flexible— can be stretched out or cut short at will. Above the actor, there is the 
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m art nr controlling and directing the movement 
Sutradhara who is a cfrector cum-ai : ° , nding ° f ,he audience's needs. But. 
of a performance, depending on entrance and exit of a particular 

,he general movements of a par '° r ^ y ' 5 he actor, 
character are all matters of simple activity w 

. ief .c not onlv Its creator but also its first 
The modern literary dram M ^ ^ ^ form of . stage directions' in the 

director He gives direct '°"® *° d urbanised and drawn mostly from the upper 
text His audiences are sophisticated u Daniseo ^ pf $ong musjc gnd a|$0 

middle class The folk poet org he llterary playwright organises his theme in 
as an ancillary, in dialogu . conveniences of a homogenous 

dialogue and directed gesture^ He has none ^ ^ ^ ^ j# persona| 

audience and has os becomes socially accessible only through 

t foT stagmg The success or failure of a play sometimes depends on the skill 
of a director Occasionally, the director is more imaginative than the playwright 
and so much so. that a performance of the play might surprise the writer himself. 
The modern director is more of a literary interpreter than just a skilled organiser. 


The modern theatre is not related to ritual. But the folk theatre, deeply 
rooted as it is in ritual, cannot possibly avoid becoming a museum piece. What 
then can the modern playwright salvage from it? 


The folk theatre is a bundle of conventions which determine the theme 
or substance and the form and mode of performance. But. both the form and 
substance are so tightly fused that the one cannot be separated from the other 
without damaging the total structure. In other words, the theme or substance of a 
folk play— which is generally local myth— is reinforced and substantiated by formal 
elements like gestures, song, dance and other stage conventions. If we abstract 
the gestures from a folk play (more properly, a performance), the abstraction 
carries with it overtones of its substance. We cannot enjoy a song from a popular 
folk play without being reminded of its context, whereas a pop tune from a film 
can live even outside its framework and continue to do so. Therefore, the modern 
playwright, who borrows from a folk play, has to be very conscious of the 
overtones of his borrowed element Moreover, since the substance of the folk 
theatre is at the farthest remove from contemporary life, it cannot be assimilated 
v \ t moderi n P^ywnght if he happens to be consciously modern. Once again, 
what he can abstract from the folk theatre is at best a set of conventions. 


techmr^n^thl a '? adv , see " how the use of conventions is a necessity- both 
have continued tn^nn ( ° r the folk plav ** IS a wonder how these conventions 
SwHxolana L ‘L ?hV S ^ C0nven,l0ns and not as anything else One 
rigidity of form-if It rnn a 9 est ure is convenient to handle— because of its 

that becomes a symbol isTaT 'morTd ir* 1 "°* ,Umed mt ° 3 symbo1 - A 9 esture 
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totality of his play's structure ConventT 6 " 633 ° f ltS organic rela,lon with the 
ucture. Conventions are easy to detach and displace. 

greater organic unity' The P ptavwdQht Ca f n h 6aP SOme pro,it ' A modern P lav has 
V ght. if he wants to use a borrowed element 



A scene from Chandrasekhar Kambar's Jokumaraswami 


in his play, must assimilate it in such a way that it becomes an indivisible part 
of the play's structure. In other words, if the modern playwright uses a convention 
from the folk, theatre— either a gesture, dance, song or a stock character— he 
can do so only by turning that element into a symbol. What is only a convention 
in a folk play becomes here a symbolic mode. Since technique in the folk play 
is a matter of conventions, the technique can be and is— as examples will show- 
used by the modern playwright. This is what we mean when we describe 
Rishyashringa. Hayavadana and Jokumaraswami as written in the Bayalata technique 
or total theatre. In these plays, the success of the technique lies in the way a 
conventional gesture is turned into a symbolic exposition of the theme. For example, 
the convention of the Bhagavatha or Sutradhara introducing the character for the 
first time, is used in Rishyashringa to bring out the hero Balagonda's lack of 
identity. The Sutradhara asks the character to introduce himself to the audience 
But Balagonda is unable to identify himself in a manner which can easily be 
communicated to the audience or establish an identity mutually agreed upon by 
both. Balagonda's gesture helps to establish the theme of lack of identity and 
communication which is so central to the play. Another instance of a convention 
used with effect is found in Jokumaraswami. Here again, the Sutradhara asks 
the characters to introduce themselves. The characters are introduced by the 
servants of the Gouda in such a way that they help to establish the symbolic 
and. therefore, ironic relations with the Gouda and also with each other. The 
Gouda's wife, for instance, is introduced as his farm which suggests the Gouda's 
property-mama and possessiveness. This also suggests the theme of fertility 
and exploitation. 
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. o Hiffimitv The modern playwright, using such 
But here ,s an and character. The folk play 

a technique, is limited m is c playwright using a myth— however strong 

and U rlch^ts ^arche^pTl^sig nlf !ca nee — u n necessa n ly ifmits himself to an over 9 
sirnpl f ed and somehmes irrelevant attitude. In India, rural cu ture runs counter 
rurban preoccupations. Therefore, a myth can never be interpreted ,n terms 
of contemporary urban life. Correspondingly, the language has to be a specific 
dialect and this imposes problems of communication. 

It seems a pity that the urban audiences can never identify themselves 
with a play of the traditional type. They always retain a sympathetic distance 
and view such a play more as curiosity than as something relevant and immediate. 
Our society, segregated as it is into so many classes, does not aid the growth 
of drama. Indian society is changing — for better or for worse but it seems to be 
in no way in step with a dramatic art characterising that change. When a modern 
playwright studies a folk play, all he can do— as G. M. Hopkins said in another 
context— is to "admire and do otherwise". 
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Ethnomusicology in the Indian Context 

Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy 

There is no single widely-accepted definition of ethnomusicology although 
the term has been in use for more than thirty years. Perhaps, the principal 
reason for this has been that scholars generally provide prescriptive definitions 
based on their perceptions of what the field should involve, rather than attempt 
to produce a single definition which would encompass all the areas studied under 
the rubric of ethnomusicology . 1 The closest to a descriptive approach has been the 
sometimes-used adage, "ethnomusicology is what the ethnomusicologists do" 
which, of course, defeats the intent of definition. 

Of the prescriptive definitions, several are current. One. which is perhaps 
the most popular, defines ethnomusicology as "music in culture ", 2 or its variant, 
"music as culture" 3 . Both of these assert the importance of the cultural context 
in ethnomusicology; they tend, however, to minimize the importance of the study 
of musical sonorities, musical theory, as well as the history of music, all of which 
have been examined by ethnomusicologists. particularly with reference to the non- 
Western art traditions. Another definition, "The study of orally transmitted traditional 
musics ", 4 tends to exclude the traditional art music of cultures such as China 
and Japan (and, of course, Western art music) simply because they employ written 
materials. It also ignores recently devised musical forms, because no tradition has 
yet been established from one generation to the next. A third definition, "The 
study of living musics ", 5 tends to exclude historical studies which have always 
been a part of ethnomusicology, especially in connection with the art musics 
of Asia. A fourth, "The study of non-Western and folk music ", 6 excludes not only 
Western classical music, but the modern non-classical forms (e g., pop. jazz. rock, 
etc.) which have been recognized, at least by some, as constituting a legitimate 
area for ethnomusicological research. 

While each of these definitions reflects trends in ethnomusicology. none of 
them does justice to the whole field. It seems to me that the study of ethno- 
musicology must include the study of sonorities as they exist today, as well as their 
historical backgrounds, which undoubtedly provide an important clue to the 
evolutionary processes involved; but ethnomusicology attempts to go beyond mere 
sound, towards an elucidation of our understanding of humanity through music. 
It attempts to throw light on individual and community traits not only through 
an examination of musical structures, but also through social interactions as manifest 
in musical behaviour. While the objectives of a particular research project in 
ethnomusicology may be "to enumerate, describe, classify or compare musical 
performance forms ", 7 the eventual aim must be directed to a study of the nature 
of man and the search for explanations to account for the particular patterns 
of music and musical behaviour which he adopts. 

Thus. I would like to propose the following definition of the field 

"The study of humanity through music, musical behaviour and all 
phenomena related to music making." 
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Such a definition is necessarily broad in order to encompass the vast range 
of studies in ethnomusicology. It does not exclude studies focussed entirely on 

music sonorities, since these provide an insight into aesthetic i^^'t'th es rtudiw *? r 
musicians and the musical community at large, nor does it limit the studies to 
the contemporary period, to particular cultural areas or specific forms of music. 


Ethnomusicology. under this definition, would naturally subsume the term 
"musicology'', as suggested by Charles Seeger many years ago.s While this is 
rationally defensible, it does not take into account the historical factors which led 
to the need for a term such as ethnomusicology in the first place. The general 
acceptance of the term by the Western community of scholars indicates, not so 
much its appropriateness, but the need for recognition to be accorded to certain 
types of music studies for which there was previously no academic slot. In the 
Western world, the terms "music" and "musicology" have been appropriated for 
Western art music and its study, much the same as in India, where they refer 
primarily to the indigenous classical traditions. In this regard, Nettl writes: 9 


So in the Western world, we developed books called "The History of Music" 
and courses called "Introduction to the Art of Music", which dealt with 
only one kind of music (i.e.. Western art music). The assumption seemed 
to be that the basic principles of this kind of music were universally valid, 
either because it was the only "true" music or because all other kinds of 
music simply represented its generative stages, or perhaps degenerations. 


Even today, major American universities continue to list courses such as 
"Music History" and "Music Theory" which refer only to Western art music, as 
though no other musical tradition has either history or theory of any significance. 
Looking back to the beginnings of ethnomusicology, there were several Western 
scholars who were drawn to other forms of music, regarding them neither as 
genera ,ve stages of Western art music nor as degenerations, but rather a viable 
alternatives to Western art music These scholars, however, found tteono 

St ZS&iZtf * >™ * « •* °Wr than vSLn art 
sub-musics' worthv oniu nf h U ' 6 ° rnuslC0 ^°9y that dealt, by implication, with 

W ' ,h ,he 9 reat art ™sic of Europe". 'o 
or comparative ^us.co oqv tendl^tr 5 '' 0 * 09 ^ ver 9'^nde Mus,kw,ssenschaft. 
principal value V ' 6W ° f ' sub ‘ mua '«' whose 

of the history of Western art music In ltd 3° 1™'^ t0 ® , beMer understandln 9 
prevail, that the non-classical forme ♦?' t00 ' an e 9uivalent attitude tends to 
of classical music I do not mean tn c either generative or degenerative forms 

value, but that it is an extremelv limitprt" 6 ^ ,, that such a view ' s totall V without 
cultures. extremely limited and demeaning view of individual music 
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with ,t. the area of inquiry wWch j svmt f" ' althou 9 h there is some discontent 
as a field of study in its own right As evi^n^ h ? s , gained academic recognition 
Mus,c Society with the 1976 ' the International 

w US,COl ° 9V co * h °sted a conf^renrp ? 9IC o , S ° C,ety and the Societ Y for 
ed mostly to ethnomusicological content 1 Berkeley ' California, which was 
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There is little doubt in my mind that the adoption of a disciplinary name 
has had much to do with the acceptance of the field. Furthermore, the term 
ethnomusicology is not as inappropriate as some scholars tend to feel. It is derived 
from the Greek "ethnos", meaning nation, race, people, etc., and when one takes 
into consideration that one of the mam early motivations was the desire to study 
the musics of different nations, races and peoples, this prefix seems quite reasonable. 
However, some tend to associate "ethno" with "ethnic", which originally referred 
to "Gentiles. non-Christians, heathens and pagans" 1 ’ and now tends to refer, in a 
somewhat derogatory or condescending way, to minority groups on the basis of 
race, social status or custom. But ethnicity is not limited just to minority groups 
nor to racial interpretations. People who share specific customs or conventions 
also share a measure of ethnicity, whether or not they belong to a single nation, 
community or race. The classical music traditions (both Western and Indian), 
for instance, go far beyond a single nation, race or community; yet. the hetero- 
geneous followers of these traditions exhibit a measure of common ethnicity 
merely because they share a particular music convention The prefix ethno in 
ethnomusicology draws attention to the fact that music is a product of people, 
not just an isolated abstract entity, and that the final purpose of the study is to 
enhance our understanding of humanity, not merely of musical sonorities. 

It is interesting to note that some of the strongest criticisms of the term 
ethnomusicology have come from ethnomusicologists themselves who feel that 
the term musicology should have the same broad perspective and not be limited 
to the history and sonorities of Western art music. Thus, they argue, the term 
ethnomusicology is redundant. The fact remains, however, that in the West, the 
field of musicology is firmly entrenched in European-based art music and other 
music traditions are given little consideration. Perhaps, in course of time, the two 
fields will merge, but not until musicologists are convinced that musical traditions 
other than their own are equally deserving of study in their own rights. 

If we were discussing the languages of the world, this kind of problem 
would not exist since it has long been accepted that language is an important 
key to the understanding of culture and the way that people think Music is. 
however, not regarded in this light. There is a widespread unconscious assumption 
that all forms of music are motivated by the need for artistic expression and abide 
by universal aesthetic principles. What is not often recognized is that music is 
basically functional; it is created and employed by peoples to express and satisfy 
individual and community needs, whether these be artistic or practical. Because 
music is much more abstract than language, it embodies many kinds of meanings 
and even simultaneous levels of meaning which are determined as much by the 
conditioning of the listener and the cultural context as by the content of the music 
and the intent of the performer. To the best of our understanding today, music 
does not follow any single set of universal principles, nor does it function like 
language, except on rare occasions. Nevertheless, it is no less important than 
language for the understanding of culture and ethnicity. 

There is also a widespread feeling that non-classical musics are un- 
sophisticated and rather simple and therefore not deserving of study Even if we 
were to accept this notion that individual forms are sometimes musically simple. 12 
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, „ community in a country like India, has its 

the fact remains that virtual v V |n sum , probably far exceeding the variety 
individual form and style o • ^ ^ not )ust t h e musical analysis which 

one finds even in classics whose primary concern is to determine why 

concerns the ethnomusic 9 • other, how they came into being. 

community needs Unfortunately, in the Indian 
scholarly world, studies of non-classical music are held in rather low regard 
Folklorists and literary scholars have published books on various types of folk and 
devotional songs, without a single word of music descriptors. even though the 
texts of those songs were designed to be sung and would never be recited by 
members of the performing community. Even the appellation, poet-saint, given 
to M.rabai, Surdas, and so many others, reflects this prejudice, for all of them 
were in reality singers and composers of devotional songs, not just poets. If they 
considered melody and rhythm to be essential to their purposes and we are unable 
to understand why. surely the fault lies with us and should spur us on to greater 
efforts to understand the meaning and function of music. This is just the kind of 
research with which ethnomusicology is basically concerned. 

To illustrate in more concrete terms the differences between a traditional 
musicological approach and an ethnomusicological approach, let us first consider 
attitudes and approaches to folk music. For instance, if a particular folk song 
employed only three or four notes, a musicologist would probably be inclined to 
regard this as "primitive" music and would very likely infer that the society 
producing that music was backward, not just from the musical point of view. 
This is like judging Western society by the tune of Happy Birthday to You. An 
ethnomusicologist would, however, look at it in a very different light, one in which 
the abilities or capabilities of the community would not be in question. A fundamental 
premise for the ethnomusicologist is to accept the fact that the music accomplishes 
satisfactorily the purpose for which it is intended. Thus, Happy Birthday is eminently 
suited to the group expression of joy on birthdays, or else it would not continue 
to be sung and would be replaced by some other song. The addition of melodic or 
rhythmic sophistications might improve the musical qualities of the music, but 
wou d not necessarily improve its effectiveness in its intended purpose. Rituals 

sucrfwhiMn 9 H dU ?" V T' CentuneS and con,inue t0 exist becau se they are 
termfnnoL?,«H er ° understand how a slm P'e repetitive tune might be effective. 

° rV Can be ms,ructlve ‘ especially the concept 
in terms oTthe J J communication involves some measure of redundancy, 
the principal element in^et/ mUSI j' redu ndancy plays a very special role. It is 
instance of this is in the rroa t® 9 sustamln 9 a hypnotic mood. An extreme 
or a continuously repeated Dhra^A tranCe to a re P eated drum rhythm, a drone, 
Sufi novices repeat La i/laha ill*/ ° examp,e °* the ,ast would be the zikr where 
». <Z o.»,r ,0 ««„, a „a„ 
head are all part of this mood-creatmn J C ® pping ' swa Ving. and shaking of the 
can say it is the redundant element i e thech^^' Ev6n classical music ' one 
the tala, already known to many members of the r a aC * erlstlc shapes of the ra 3 a and 
mood, while the rendering of the nerfnrl the audlence ’ wh| ch creates the basic 
this basic mood The village lady who sit? ma ' n ' V t0 modify or refine 
simple tune with only sliqht variation nf S !/ the gnndin 9 wheel and repeats a 

a form of self hypnosis which not on° v aTleratls ' nde ® d creatlng a special mood. 

ates the tediousness of her labours. 
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but enables her to express feelings and ideas which would otherwise either not 
occur to her or would cause her great embarrassment if she were obliged to utter 
them in common speech. 

What is not commonly recognized by folklorists is that under the "spell" 
of song, words have different meanings both to the singer and to the listener. 
Texts and translations when divorced from the musical context are not only 
incomplete, but may actually be deceptive. Thus oral myths and fantasies are 
usually rendered musically — the structure being strophic, with the melody repeat- 
ing over and over again to create a mood for the reception of the events of the 
imaginary world. 

Each community has its own musical genres and styles of performance 
which achieve a particular balance between new information and redundancy 
according to the needs and purposes of the community. Obviously, it is essential 
to know the purpose for which the music is being employed, but even if two 
groups use music for the same purpose, there is no guarantee that the musical 
elements employed will be identical. Nevertheless, certain patterns tend to be 
similar in such cases. For instance, many styles of scriptural chanting are similar 
in that they employ a tonal centre around which the "melody" pivots On this kind 
of general level, some musical affinities based on function have been noted cross- 
culturally. The specific melodic and rhythmic patterns will, however, probably 
differ from one group to another. The fundamental question is whether or not 
\ the use of specific patterns by individual groups is purely arbitrary or has some 

rationale underlying it. Ethnomusicologists tend to believe the latter and have 
occasionally produced evidence to support this view. To give but one example, 
it has been suggested by more than one scholar 13 that the musical intervals used 
by certain African peoples (e g . Zulu. Bushmen and Ngum) in their songs have 
been derived from the harmonics which are produced on one of their prominent 
instruments, the musical bow. This is by no means the only example which could 
be quoted to illustrate the kinds of rationale ethnomusicologists have proposed 
in explanation of specific musical phenomena. Obviously, the explanation is not 
always related to the influence of musical instruments — in fact this was rather an 
exceptional case. Linguistic, socio-cultural. historical, psycho-acoustic and other 
considerations are also involved. 

Let us now look at Indian classical music in order to illustrate the difference 
between a traditional musicologist's approach and that of an ethnomusicologist. 
bearing in mind that the ethnomusicologist is concerned not just with the description 
of a musical event, but with why the event takes a particular shape, how it functions 
musically and how this satisfies and fulfils individual and community needs. 

We tend to take for granted many of the fundamental elements of our 
music; for instance, the fact that both our Hindustani and Karnatic systems are 
basically structured around solo performers. Why did we not develop concerted 
forms of music, or harmony and counterpoint? A Western musicologist, who 
tends to think of monophonic music as a generative stage of polyphony, would 
inescapably be led to the conclusion that we have not evolved as far as has the 
Western musical world. Whether or not this is true, can only be determined by the 
course of time. As far as we are concerned, however, we clearly prefer our music 
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to that of the West and do not feel that it is inferior in any way. nor that it belongs 
^30 earner evolutionary stage leading to polony Jo «n Jhnomu, sico ogist 
however this would mean that the monophomc/heterophomc form of Indian 
classical music is a reflection of a way of life and a collective aesthetic. Perhaps a 
partial explanation for our not having developed orchestral music may lie ,n the 
structure of traditional Indian society which has been highly stratified in terms of 
occupational groups -not the easiest conditions for the development of orchestral 
music which requires a fairly large number of performers functioning in synchrony. 
As this stratification breaks down in contemporary times, we see increasing evidence 
of orchestral music in India. In any case, the hows, and whys of these types of 
questions are among the principal concerns of ethnomusicology, although, to the 
best of my knowledge, no ethnomusicologist has applied himself directly to these 
particular issues. 

Perhaps we should consider a more specific example from classical music 
to illustrate further the difference in approach between the musicologist and the 
ethnomusicologist. Most of the teachings of musicians and musicologists in India 
are primarily historical or descriptive. For instance, treatises describe (and prescribe) 
how a raga is (or should be) performed through abstractions such as aroha-avroha. 
vadi-samvach. jati. chalan. sangati-s. etc. This would satisfy one of the 'how' questions 
with which an ethnomusicologist would be concerned, but these treatises give no 
explanation as to why a raga has to be performed in a particular manner, e.g., 
why certain sangati-s. gamaka-s or tans are necessary on certain notes in particular 
raga- s and not others. The usual answers to these kinds of questions are. "That's 
the way the raga is performed" or "That's the way my guru taught me"./ These 
responses are undoubtedly valid in their own context, but surely the structural 
patterns of raga- s are not purely arbitrary; they must have been created in response 
to stimuli, whether musical, social, psychological or historical. For example, a 
psychological or psycho-acoustic explanation to account for particular raga 
features might address them in terms of devices which enhance tension and 
resolution through the manipulation of consonances and dissonances in relation 

lrrluf a ? r 0 ne i4 ^ el0dlc symmetries and asymmetries, and time delays and 
accelerations. It may be that some explanations will be beyond discovery, but 
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6 achiev «ment of bi-musicality. If such a concept 


I rnn^tltnt^thf 0 ?^ ' 7 - ln , d,a ' one would P resum e that Indian classical music would 

Western' f ' rSt ar6a ° f Studv and 3ny other music tradl ‘'°n (including 
Western art music!), the second. y 

^ n)o . however, the underlying implication of bi-musicality. at least in the Western 
context, tends to reinforce the notion that ethnomusicology deals only with non- 
^ e . r e n . 7 . USIP . ® specially non-Western art music), a limiting view which has 
pervaded the field since its inception. Although the concept of bi-mus,cality is 
taken for granted by many scholars, its ramifications do not appear to have been 
discussed in print. In my opinion, there are two important considerations involved 
the issue of the insider' versus the 'outsider', and the matter of specific culture 
bias which is probably an inevitable consequence to bi-musicality 

With re g ard to the 'msider'-'outsider' issue, it is presumed that a bi-musical 
person will have a foot in both camps; i.e., that he will be capable of under- 
standing the point of view represented by performers of his second area of study, 
while retaining the ability to project himself into his first area of expertise in order 
to view his second area 'objectively', or at least as an 'outsider'. However, no 
ethnomusicologist would seriously argue that an 'outsider' could possibly have a 
deeper intuitive grasp of his second musical area of study than would an 'insider' of 
his own tradition. Nor would they seriously argue that a foreign scholar has a greater 
knowledge of the history, culture and music of Indian culture than an indigenous 
scholar, particularly in an erudite and scholarly environment such as India. Why 
« V then should foreigners study Indian music? The fact is that an 'outsider' can bring 

to bear a different perspective and approach which might help to illumine certain 
musical phenomena, at least for a particular type of reader. I could give many 
examples of the ingenious ideas and approaches suggested by Western students 
of Indian musicologists, merely because the Western students had not been condi- 
tioned by the traditions and conventions of Indian musicology. By the same token. 

I would fully expect bi-musical scholars from India, someday to offer new perspectives 
for the study of Western music. Yet, some Indian musicologists tend to be offended 
by the mere fact that Westerners publish on Indian music, as though this represented 
a form of cultural/scholarly imperialism. I do not believe this is a matter of West 
versus East, but that of 'insiders' versus 'outsiders'. It is all too easy to forget 
that an Indian of one community studying the music of another community in 
India is also an outsider. I am sure that he. too. can offer a perspective which 
might help to elucidate a particular musical phenomenon, especially for the 
community he represents. His views may have little relevance to the carriers of 
the tradition, but. on occasion, may also be meaningful to some of them. Perhaps 
the strongest argument for bi-musicality is that the bi-musical scholar has the 
training to be able to translate and communicate musical ideas from his second 
area of study to his first, only exceeding the original on very rare occasions, as in 
the often-quoted example of the Fitzgerald translations of Omar Khayyam's poems. 

With regard to the second issue, the problem with bi-musicality and. to 

J some extent, with all 'outsiders’ is that they cannot avoid the specific biases 
of their own backgrounds, which, in the case of Western bi-musically trained 
scholars, is hardened by the culture-specific training in Western music demanded 
by some institutions in the USA and Europe. A student with a basic training 
in Western art music history and theory is not necessarily in a better position 
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to understand the music of any other tradition than a person with musical 
ability and no formal training. As a matter of fact, the former may be at a dis- 
advantage since his ears will be attuned to tempered intervals and vertical perception 
of music. I have even encountered students with "perfect pitch who have difficulty 
equating different performances of a raga simply because the Sa was at different 
pitches. 

While there is no absolute solution to the problem of cultural bias, it 
seems to me that it could be diminished somewhat by broad-based training in 
ethnomusicology which treats both Western and Indian classical music as just two 
of the many ways discovered by mankind in response to particular physical, 
historical, social and cultural conditions. This is not to diminish them in importance, 
but to place them in universal perspective. With this objective in mind, a curriculum 
in ethnomusicology for the Indian context could include the following: 


GENERAL COURSES 

1. Introduction to Ethnomusicology 

2. Music Cultures of the World 

3. Musical Instruments of the World and their Classification 

4. Music in Dance, Theatre and Ritual 

5. Principal Music Notation Systems of the World 

6. Comparative Music Theory 

7. Acoustics of Musical Instruments 
PRACTICAL COURSES 

1. Oral Transcription of Music 

2. Laboratory Techniques in Transcription and Analysis 

3. Field Methods in Ethnomusicology 

4. Audio and Video Equipment for Fieldwork 

5. Documentation. Archiving and Retrieval Methods 
DISCIPLINARY AND INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 

1. Theory and Method in Ethnomusicology 

2. The Anthropology of Music 

3. Interdisciplinary Approaches in Ethnomusicology 

4. Advanced Research Seminars in Ethnomusicolgoy 


be inaDDroDriatp^tn b n ro , a ^ based course of study in ethnomusicology, it would not 
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Bu ' happy t0 note that there are signs of change. Academic insti- 
tutions in India have recently become aware of the urgent need to document 
the performing arts and other oral traditions before they change drastically. 
Thanks to grants from the Ford Foundation, a number of Indian institutions have 
now acquired the technical facilities to carry out such projects, which have, 
heretofore, not generally been available in India; and proficiency in the handling 
of technical equipment is rapidly increasing. It is unfortunate, however, that there 
is, as yet, no established training programme available anywhere in India to produce 
the kind of scholars under whose direction technicians must operate in order to 
document these traditions effectively for future research. Further, little consi- 
deration has yet been given to the stages which must follow such documentation 

i.e.. preservation, archiving and retrieval. This last involves the organisation and 
cataloguing of the documented materials in archives in such a manner as to 
facilitiate the recovery of specific items. 

The courses outlined above are designed to produce professional scholars 
who would be able to carry out effective fieldwork in ethnomusicology and the 
performing arts, prepare written documentation with knowledge of the appropriate 
methods for indexing, archiving, and retrieval of materials collected, as well as 
being able to conduct meaningful research based upon these documents which 
could be of immense educational value for all levels of society. 
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News and Notes 


Audio Technology Workshop-Seminar. National Centre for the Performing Arts. 
Bombay. April 27— 29. 1984. 

An Audio Technology Workshop-Seminar was organised by the National 
Centre for the Performing Arts on its premises from April 27-29. 1984. The 
Archives and Research Centre for Ethnomusicology (ARCE) of the American 
Institute of Indian Studies participated fully in this event which was generously 
funded by the Ford Foundation. Folders given to participants also contained a 
set of research papers to serve as background and advanced reading for each 
of the sessions. A short bibliography and glossary of recording terms was also 
included. Thirty-two participants representing research institutes from all over 
India attended the three-day session. 

The inaugural session entitled "Microphone: Structure and Types" was 
addressed by D. B. Biswas, Assistant Director (Electronics and Engineering), 
NCPA. This was followed by a workshop session on microphones conducted 
by Manoj Sharma. Recording Engineer, NCPA. A live music demonstration was 
arranged— with a male and a female singer, sarangi, tabla and tanpura— and 
participants were able to see a demonstration of different mikes and mike place- 
ments, to discuss each kind of sound in terms of recording problems and to 
observe the effect of polar patterns on the sound output. 


In the afternoon session. Umashankar of the ARCE spoke on "Tape-recorders 
and Tape Types" with special emphasis on the tape-recorder's role in the recording 
chain, its mechanism and parts and on tape movement. An interesting discussion 
ensued in which participants asked for expert advice regarding preservation and 
selection of sound equipment, particularly in India where the best equipment is 
either unavailable or out of the range of their budget. In the workshop session, 

, P hocl CiPan S ^ ade recordln 9 s themselves with a variety of recorders and mikes; 
these recordings were later evaluated. 


In Recordist as Perceiver" N. A Jairazbhoy of the University of California 
out «.P rfff “ ° CU l Se . d 0n the recordls, ' s influence on the recording He pointed 
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elaborate mixing console were explained and their functions demonstrated. 
Different mikes (mono and stereo) and mike placements were used to demonstrate 
how a mixer could change the sound image, also, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each arrangement were enumerated. 

The next session on P. C. M. (Pulse Code Modulator) and Advanced 
Recording Techniques was conducted by N. A. Jairazbhoy and Umashankar. 
The Sony PCM F-1, a digital convertor used with the portable video, .has now 
made digital recording of a high quality available to non-professionals for a fraction 
of the cost of analog recorders of a similar standard Umashankar described how 
the PCM converts sound into digits which are then stored on video tape and, since 
the digits do not deteriorate, the sound can be preserved for at least a hundred 
years with no loss. There is no loss in copying and every copy made from a digital 
master is identical to the master. Other advantages of the PCM were also cited. 
A demonstration of a live performance was done using the PCM F-1 and the 
analog spool recorders available at the NCPA and the pros and cons of each 
recording discussed. It was agreed that while digital recording had enormous 
benefits, being a new technology there were teething problems to overcome 
including the conditioning of the listeners. 

The session on "Maintenance and Preservation" by D. B. Biswas covered 
in great detail preventive maintenance of sound equipment and preservation of 
magnetic tape and film. This was followed by a visit to the NCPA vault where the 
participants were shown how temperature and humidity controls were maintained. 

In a special session "Computer Retrieval System and Indian Music" 
N. A. Jairazbhoy, Amy Catlin (also of the UCLA) and the ARCE archival staff 
demonstrated the ARCE retrieval system designed for the Apple 11 + computer. 
The basic aim of this demonstration was to show the participants (many of whom 
were from research organisations) the relevance and convenience of computers 
for retrieval in a sound archives. 

On the last day. a field trip was arranged to Bassein where the participants 
could put into practice the concepts learnt during the seminar sessions. It was 
market day in Bassein and participants recorded interviews in the market with a 
view to experiencing the handling of audio equipment in noisy surroundings, while 
trying to maintain the ambience. A recording situation of folk music was arranged 
in a nearby temple. A variety of percussion instruments and items had been specially 
selected by Ashok Ranade of the ARCE to present the recordist with a range of 
problems. Halfway through the performance, the artistes shifted outdoors to 
highlight the importance of environment in recording. Later, at the NCPA. an 
evaluation session was held where samples of the above recordings were played 
and analysed. 

The participants said that they had benefitted immensely from the seminar 
and workshop sessions and hoped that many more training workshops of this 
kind would be organised in the near future. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Madam. 


Madam. 


I have read Subhas Chanda's letter in your issue of March 1984 regard- 
mg my rev,ew of Raga Vyakarana by Vimlakant Roy Chaudhury (Quarterly Journal. 
September— December 1982.) 


It is a pity I misunderstood the parallel drawn by the author between 
verbal and musical languages. On reading the original passage (in English). I am 
convinced that had Roy Chaudhury expressed himself precisely, this need not have 
happened. Varna and Pada have specific meaning in musical terminology. Varna 
is not musical alphabet or notes but the act of singing ( ganakriyochyate varnah). 
Pada is not musical 'word' or phrases but refers to the words or the text of a song. 
Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the author's meaning was totally 
missed. Believing this to be the case. I had suggested that something seemed to 
have gone wrong with the translation. 


Obviously, raga-s given here do not have to conform to Bhatkhande etc. 
But. in an expositional ( Vyakarana ) work, especially of a traditional art, it is sound 
practice to give the source of the material on which the conclusions are based 
(in this case, Bandish- s for existing raga-s, names of texts where raga-s have been 
reconstructed and of composers when new ones are included), if only for the sake 
of authenticity. It is good to know that Roy Chaudhury wrote a separate book 
on musical terms, but this did not absolve him from giving a proper, clearly- 
stated Glossary here. 


While classifying raga-s under separate groups, it is essential to state 
he sahent features of each group This has, unfortunately, not been done which 

h confusion. I am glad that the point regarding the performance 
time of a raga has now been clarified by Subhas Chanda. 

. , I would like to say once again that this book serves as a reference 

asra sjr *> sis zssst. 

of our practising musicians. * °" es ' whicb W|N e ' leflb the repertoire 


Geeta Mayor, 
The Retreat', 
Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 






I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the excellent article "The 
Concept of Tala in Semi-Classical Music" by Peter Manuel published in the NCPA's 
Quarterly Journal. Vol XII, No 4. December 1983 Therein he highlights the 
distinct nature of certain tala s employed in semi-classical Hindustani music I wish 
to seek clarification on some points 


Tala, in classical music, has always been expressed through the knya-s 
or actions (of hands). The individual time units of tala are manifested through 
these knya-s And. identifying tala-s by the matra count has been adopted where 
all the knya-s are of different durations, units such as p/uta. guru, laghu. have 
been mentioned. Thus, the tala-s have been described either with reference to 
the total matra value or with reference to their laghu. guru structure When 
matra measure is resorted to. each matra duration is manifested through a separate 
individual knya, sounded ( sashabda ) or unsounded [mshabda ) Thus, there would 
be as many matra- s as there are knya-s. In the case of present-day Hindustani 
music, the whole picture is slightly different. We have the knya-s. actions of hands, 
and in addition there is the theka of the tab/a. namely the practice of playing 
specific syllables. Of course, it is the latter which is chiefly in vogue In the case 
of the knya system, we find that, in Hindustani music, the number of matra- s 
does not coincide with the number of actions of hands And. instead we observe 
that the matra value coincides with the number of syllabic groupings or boTs or 
the strokes on the tabla Even in Teentala. there are four knya-s while the 
matra value is 16 which corresponds to the number of boT s or strokes Theoreti 
cally. the value should be four matra-s but it is sixteen, being guided by the bol 
structure In Ekatala the value is taken to be twelve matra-s While there are 
only six knya-s. there are twelve strokes or sets of strokes for the tabla 


Thus, we see that, in Hindustani Music, the matra measure is apparent 
only from the "stressed patterns and the number of structural strokes" of the 
tabla and not from the knya-s. Hence, when the author of the article makes a 
distinction between the classical and semi-classical tala-s on the basis that the former 
are identified by the number of matra-s while the latter by their stress patterns, 
and the number and order of structural strokes, the question arises regarding the 
validity of the distinction since the matra measure itself is based on the number 
of strokes on the tabla It appears to me that the tala-s. which the author cites 
to establish a group of semi-classical tala-s. are those in which the number of 
bol- s or strokes is not equal to (in fact, is rather less then), the number of 
matra-s ascribed This means that one syllable or stroke is sometimes extended 
to accommodate two matra-s. thus giving rise to a lot of flexibility and conse- 
quently room for langra gait to occur Because of this lack of one-to-one corres- 
pondence between a stroke and a matra. there is bound to arise a dispute 
regarding the total matra value The next step, as the author points out, would 
be. obviously, to consider these tala-s not in terms of matra-s. but instead in 
terms of units like laghu. guru, pluta etc. But then, the question is whether the 
inapplicability of matra value to some tala-s is sufficient ground for terming them 
semi-classical We have seen above that the matra system as well as the laghu- 
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tala system. There is no difference 


guru-pluta system are admitted under our 
fn the concept of tala entering here at all. 


N. Ramanathan, 

18, Fourth Main Road. 
Raja Annamalai Puram, 
Madras 600 028. 


Madam, 

I am very grateful to Prof. Ramanathan for his enlightening comments 
on my article, and in particular for pointing out the affinities between the stress- 
based laghu-guru-pluta system (described in medieval treatises and still operant 
in modern Carnatic practice) and the treatment of Chanchar tala in langra gait, 
wherein the number of matra-s is irrelevant. My article concentrated on the 
difference in concept between, on the one hand, this stress-based approach 
to tala. and. on the other, the mafra-based Hindustani classical tala system. That is, 
within the North Indian context, there do seem to be two different approaches to 
tala (regardless of whether one or both have precedents in medieval or Carnatic 
theory or practice). Moreover, one wonders if the practical root of the stress-based 
approach in langra- i.e.. the gross alteration of the pulse-is the same as the 
theoretical origin of the laghu-guru etc. system described in classical texts; that is. 

□uLTwhTn th3t that S L Stem 0n9 ' nated from such a rubat0 treatment of the 

In h® sent In T d Seem Un ' ike ' v and ' at an * rate ' ‘"Possible to verify, 

in this sense also, langra approach seems distinctive. 


observes, is a feature onlv nf 103 ♦' ' tV °! matra va,ue t0 ta,a • as Pr °f- Ramanathan 
not be taken as a criterion h a "Y a/a ' s used ' n semi-classical music and should 
tala-s (Kaharva, Dadra Jat ' !" 9 . uish,ng 3,1 ° f them; hence ' 1 have termed certain 
employed in pure classical forms c,assical . on| V because they are never 

folk and film music). U ra ^ er ,n semi-classical contexts (aside from 


Peter Manuel. 
Deerfield Road, 
Gates Mills, 
Ohio, U S. A. 
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Book Reviews 


MOHINIYATTAM by G. Venu and Nirmala Pamker. G. Venu. Trivandrum, 1983, 
Rs. 80.00 (In English and Malayalam). 

A book, which analyses and consciously formulates an understanding of 
the craftsmanship of a particular art form, is always welcome. 

Kerala has always been known for the varied dance forms woven into 
the tapestry of its ancient heritage. There were two mainstreams of the tradi- 
tion: the martial and the ritualistic. Around the fourth century A.D. the Nayars 
of Kerala began to wield great power. It was they who set up the Ka/ari-s which 
were training centres for physical endurance and the martial arts. This warrior 
class performed unbelievable feats of skill and their bodies were pliable and strong. 
Kalaripayattu became a superb art and there is no doubt that dancers in Kathakali 
had a close relationship with the form. The fight scenes in the dance dramas of 
Kathakali are reminiscent of the Kalari techniques. 

The Nambutiris, who were aristocrats, loved the arts and encouraged 
them. Woven into the fabric of their lives were also the rituals of the temples, 
the recitation of mantra-s. the belief in good and evil forces. Devi was worshipped 
through a man, who, in a trance, articulated her desires, answered questions 
and danced waving a sword. 

Within the temple walls, the devadasi- s ( Tevidichi in Kerala) sang of 
devotion to God. A special theatre (Kuttambalam) was set apart for performances 
Koodiyattam, which is perhaps the form nearest the ancient Sanskrit theatre, is 
even today enacted in the temples. Thus, sophistication and primitive rites together 
make Kerala a glowing storehouse of the arts in all their mystery and ritualistic 
communication. 

The earliest literary works about the devadasi (or courtesan) in Tamil lite- 
rature are Silappadikaram and Manimekha/ai. Here, the tradition of the courtesan 
dancer is described in great detail. There were devadasi- s in all parts of the country, 
serving both as temple and court dancers. Many of them were consorts of royal 
kings. Others were dedicated to the temple. In the South, the dance perhaps 
had the same form but. since each region was a separate entity, local influences 
prevailed. One of the graceful forms danced by solo dancers in the temples of 
Kerala was called Mohimyattam. Originally the structure was the same as in Bharata 
Natyam. but the form changed in presentation. 

It was also natural that the technique of Kathakali. in its lasya aspect, as 
danced by the women characters, had some impact on Mohimyattam and the style 
is very similar to the ‘sari’ dance of Kathakali. though with many variations. 
However, the names of the items have remained close to Bharata Natyam. The 
Co/kketti is the invocation, followed by the Jatiswaram. Varnam. Padam. Tillanna 
and Sh/okam as in Bharata Natyam. The authors refer to Saptam as the seventh 
item, though it is more plausible that it was the Shabdam of Bharata Natyam. 
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x iA/hn tauaht me some shabdam-s. I had the 

From Snmat. Q bdam m Mohimyattam is similar to that item m the 

impression * ba * 1 rt0 , r /rather than denoting the number seven. The mudra-s 

use^are however ?rom the Hastalakshana Deep.ka of Kathakah. and the abhmaya 
is also more akin to Kathakali. 

The authors of this book. G. Venu and Nirmala Paniker. in their excellent 
book on Mohimyattam. trace the origin of this form to the Nanmar Kuttu. a ritual 
ceremony danced by Nambiar women. It is an interesting theory and one that we 
hope the authors will develop further. Today, that art is slowly dying out and 
traces of it can still be found in some temples of Kerala. It was a ceremony 
where solo dancers presented, for twelve consecutive days, the story of Krishna 

The Mohimyattam technique, described in detail, follows the Kaish/ki style 
of Bharata Mum's Natya Shastra. The sixty atavu-s ( adavu ) are the basic steps, 
the alphabet of the dance. The costume is the same as was used in ancient 
days for the devadasi-s of Tamilnadu; and the hair was braided in a long plait 
decorated with white flowers. Some dancers wear their hair in the Kathakali style 
of a knot on the left side of the head. 

The most fascinating and intricate part of the book is the system of notation 
developed by the authors. Codifying dance techniques is well-known in the West 
and began as early as the fifteenth century. The best known is perhaps Laba- 
notation (called SCHRIFTTANZ) which Rudolf Laban published in 1928. It is still 
the most important system and all-inclusive. The Dance Notation Bureau in 
New York City under Ann Hutchinson teaches the system in a modified form, 

n , I®® 5 ’ G , an a,tempt ,0 record ,he mudra ' s of Kathakali 

Kerala ! ^ Alphabet of Gestures in Kathakah. Later, in 1977. the 

, PU r^ ed ,he work ,n b00k form - 11 a major 

a remarkable and innovative 'r^vancl tLTca^be C o a , refU '' V ,h ° U9ht ° Ut " nd ^ 
student ance that can °* ,mm ense use to a serious 

served and gTruTo^hrj! V< T S ’ mUS ' C and danCe have been pre ' 

terms, the work of centuries With the ano'* ? perbaps time t0 codify, in modern 
to go to catch up with Western mpth^i 0 technolo 9Y u P°n us. we have far 
still the best way. (for it is much me odolo 9 y While studying with a guru is 
a communication of this method of jMthV" 3 ",* 6 study), it does not preclude 
o aesthetic and practical understanding of the arts. 

m notation and it 'S^ve^mo^^crlditahi Y *!] eir attern P ts to record the dance 

in the language of the dance techmauenf x e , t0 have the text in two languages: 

and m the now universal language 9 of English 8 ’ Mohin ' vattam - wh| ch is Malayalam, 
research 66 ''?^ W ° rk WniTanif w .^' P erusa the book and that 

' the methodologies of communicativXSiSg be9 ' nn ' ng ° f further 
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— MRINALINI SARABHAI. 


EVOLUTION OF KHYAL by M. V. Dhond, Sangeet Natak Akademi. New Delhi 
(year not stated), Rs 10.00 ( In English). 

This booklet is an English version by the author himself of his original 
monograph in Marathi entitled Prabandh. Dhrupad and Khyal and published 
in 1974. The author is a research scholar and the present work is another proof 
of his textual study of various authorities in Sanskrit on the subject of music and 
musicology. Prof Dhond's mam thesis is incontrovertible. I would sum up his 
finding thus: Dhrupad is a shortened form of the earlier Prabandh: similarly, the 
Khyal is a shortened form of the Dhrupad. embodying the various features of 
Desi music, and offering immense scope for the performer’s imaginative talent 
and spontaneous improvisation. He rightly says that the Thumn is a sophisticated 
form of the erotic folk-music rendered in the language spoken around Mathura 
and Vrmdavan. The book should be welcomed as a serious research contribution 
on the subject 

The immediate provocation for the author's research was the present 
reviewer's book, entitled Maharashtra's Contribution to Music wherein the 
historical background was based on the written material then available to him and 
the various anecdotes current among musicians for generations In the book the 
origin of the Khyal was ascribed to Amir Khusro (fourteenth century) and to 
Gopal Nayak of the Yadav court. Niyamat Khan, attached to the Moghal Emperor 
Mohammad Shah (the early part of the eighteenth century), was accredited with 
its rejuvenation. Prof. Dhond, however, asserts that the Khyal is not of Muslim 
origin and that it was already popular in Sant Namdev's times. It is, therefore 
necessary to discuss the subject again on the basis of some new material now 
available to the reviewer and clear the misunderstanding It must be admitted 
that there is a difference in the approach of Prof. Dhond and the present reviewer 
Prof. Dhond, since he is not a musician, relies mainly on textual material, while 
this reviewer is essentially a musician It is necessary at this point to draw attention 
to an important researched article in Sangeet Chintamam (1966). a Hindi work 
by the eminent scholar, the late Acharya K D Bnhaspati The article which 
discusses the exact contribution of Amir Khusro. has escaped Prof Dhond's 
notice. Acharya Bnhaspati carefully recounts the various aspects of Amir Khusro’s 
personality: He was an astute politician, a staunch Sufi, a litterateur and a 
connoisseur of music. Acharya Bnhaspati concludes that Sufi thought. Khusro's 
use of the local language and the style of singing by kavval-s were all harnessed 
towards the political ends of his master Allauddm Khilji The Khyal of the time 
appeared as a growing menace to Hinduism. As a result. Raja Man Singh Tomar 
of Gwalior (1486-1516) vigorously encouraged the Dhrupad in praise of Hindu 
deities, and sought to counter the growing influence of Amir Khusro's Khyal 
which was in praise of Allah and his Muslim faith. 

After the advent of Moghal rule musicians, both Hindu and Muslim, incorpo- 
rated the praise of Moghal kings in their Dhrupad instead of singing the glory of the 
Hindu deities, a practice still current in Mohammad Shah's times (1719-1748) 

However, the question arises, as Prof. Dhond rightly points out. as to what 
is the exact contribution by Niyamat Khan (otherwise known as Sadarang) to 
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hoH the rejuvenation of the Khyal. In the present 
whom the reviewer has ascr,bed ' |jes in t he fact that he gave the germ 

reviewer's opinion, his exact conir which was mainly erotic, sung 

of the quality of Khyal - ness [KhyalaM) ^ courtiers . This was Niyamat Khan's 
m praise of the King and mea"t , ' the | adies in his master Mohammad Shah's 
concept of Khyal which he taug 1 { c|as$jcist belng a staunch Dhrupadiya. 

harem, though he himself remaine P hgve been sung jn the sty i e 0 f the 

Prof Dhond rightly surmises Khy , er has expressed agreement in 

present Thumn a surm,se w and improv , sa t,onal potential did not 
his writings elsewhere^ But P mus|C| ' ns jn the nineteenth century to whom 
escape the attention of t developed status it has enjoyed 

must go the credit for br '"9' n <^ disintegrated to a considerable 

ex n tent e and t Y he linTof demarcation between the Khyal and the Thumri is getting 
Sr and thinner day by day. But that is outside the purview of the book under 

review. 


Another point Prof. Dhond has made is that the Khyal music was already 
prevalent in Maharashtra even before Balkrishnabuva Ichalkaranjikar, but this is 
only a difference of degree and does not affect the importance of Balkrishnabuva 
who trained dozens of disciples and made the Khyal extensively popular with 
musicians, connoisseurs and the elite. 


— VAMANRAO DESHPANDE 


THREE PLAYS. PROCESSION/BHOMA/STALE NEWS by Badal Sircar. Published 
by Seagull Books. Calcutta, 1983, Rs. 35.00 (In English). 

IN SEARCH OF FAMINE (Akaler Sandhaney). A film script of Mrinal Sen's film. 
Translated by Samik Bandyopadhyay. Published by Seagull Books, Calcutta, 1983. 
Rs. 35.00 (In English). 

Here are two publications that command comment beyond the boundary 
of the creative work to be reviewed. 


W ? muSt welcome ,he new publishing venture. Seagull Books, 
of Ppnm uric anH ^ ',! V c C0ntent and production— seemed to be the preserve 
love for the nnntPH ^ ? e Q 9ul1 convinces me th at quality comes from care and 

reward the patrons wlth^ioT * <nown to support and subsidise sports— which 
books being sponsored ' .ntt ° , » PUb,icitv - " IS ' however - ™st rare to find 
of mass readership All the morf^ Badal Slrcar nor Mrinal Sen have the attributes 
Industries of Calcutta for SDonsnnnn S ?h or . me to compliment Duncan Agro- 
strengths of Sircar and Sen could heVI’ 05 ® T books ' for ' the very creative 
neck. Could this be the beamn n 6 , proverbial millstone round a publisher's 
and the creative writers of India? 9 0t 3 cordial friendship between commerce 


Thirdly, the translations into English are smooth enough to make me 
only subconsciously aware of the Bengali originals. 

And so. to the works of Sircar and Sen. 

Badal Sircar has three longish one*acters in the Seagull book. Now, 
Sircar is not really a playwright of the proscenium. I believe he increasingly 
isn't even of the theatre as we in the cities know it. practise it. He goes back to the 
open space of the villages — and the parks or streets of the city today. All three 
plays— Procession. Bhoma and Stale News — are bereft of characters, that is. 
individuals; instead. Sircar uses actors as members of a chorus. And dialogue 
is. therefore, substituted by strong social statements. All the three plays are social 
and political. Yet the result is a powerful experience in which "theatre” as we 
know it recedes into the background while the playwright's comments and state- 
ments take over with a cumulative impact; the dialogue is often a narrative 
from history— a hundred years old as in Stale News or a hundred days old as 
in Procession In all three plays. Sircar uses the detachment of the documentary 
he forsakes "the crisis of the individual" to explore instead the "social, economic 
and historical forces" which are the warp and the woof of the crises in our society. 

Procession is a montage on Calcutta: it captures the strangely self- 
destructive appeal of any megapolis. Bhoma is not of the city yet, it cynically is 
concerned with the exploitative relationship between the city and those on the land 
But it is Stale News that for me is the most powerful. Perhaps because Sircar’s 
documentary newspaper-cuttings approach and style work most effectively in laying 
bare the theme of exploitation in all its rawness, concerned as it is with the Santhal 
rising and its final, tragic betrayal and suppression. 

While Satyajit Ray stays close to the heart, Mrinal Sen shows the indirect 
route to emotion through the intellect. I have always believed that Sen must 
maintain that an appeal to the heart is short-lived while the mind once effectively 
entered, has the ability to extend the artist's thought in time and scope. Committed 
to social analysis. Sen's films are "a calculated mixture of the fictional and the 
documentary" and in In Search of Famine Mrinal Sen most mtellegently criss- 
crosses "art" and "reality". He questions the depth of commitment even of the 
committed, as he takes us as observers of a film unit that intends to come to 
grips with the tragedy of the Great Famine even as it fails to recognise the daily 
famine of the villages of today. Sen himself summarises it best "How honest have 
we been in our artistic work, and where and when have we begun deceiving 
ourselves and hiding behind so-called aesthetics?" 

Just a word of caution. This Seagull publication is not what is often 
promoted as 'the book of the film'. It is a filmscript which interjects description of 
camera angles and movements and of editing so that often you are alienated 
from the film-narrative flow. If. however, you are a film-buff and want to see with 
the eye of a fine director's camera, then this filmscript will more than satisfy. 

In conclusion. I must say "Welcome. Seagull Books. And thanks for 
presenting the work of two very intelligent and stimulating artistes. 

— F. K. R. M. 
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of Walter Kaufmann. Edited by Thomas 

MUSIC EAST AND WEST. Essays in Honor o It 19 81. Rs 400 00 

Noblitt Festschrift Senes No. 3. Pendragon Press, hie 
(In English) 

~ with Walter Kaufmann's multiple 

Around 1969 I b ^ car ^® spoke of him with admiration and 

achievements Prof B R Deodhar. V 9 • f p , stumb | e d on some of 

niusical interests and activity 

was thus impressively brought home to me 


The same range is effectively reflected in the volume published to honour 
him The contributions draw upon diverse musical cultures, such as the Indian. 
Persian. African. Turkish. Korean etc Religious, classical and other categories 
of music are described, analysed and sources from other arts are also discussed 
m relation to musical themes. The work, as a whole, is characterized by seriousness 
and an intimate knowledge of subjects under discussion To read such a book is 
rewarding but to review it proves to be demanding 1 


Appropriately enough, the book opens with Wayne Howard's well-researched 
essay on Ottuttu. the Yajurveda festival in Kerala Howard documents the 
recitation-festival with a bias that can. to all intents and purposes, be described 
as one of cultural musicology— a discipline pursued and practised in India without 
conscious awareness In consonance with the tenets of the discipline. Howard 
notes m meticulous detail the dress of the reciters, the rituals and the ritualistic 
objects, the various recitation modes and their individual features, notation etc 
On account of his orderly and precise presentation, the entire ritual comes alive 
in its full majesty 


What is missing, however, is an explanation of why the described features 
occur at all As the entire Ottuttu performance reveals an elaborate and a pur- 
poseful structure, an effort to establish a causal relationship between the structural 
features of the performance and the cultural, extra-musical matrix would have 
been in order If Howard has an explanatory comment to offer on the symbolism 
° ,he ' *urma-shaped phalaka on which the vaidika - s are seated, there is no reason 
A ' nClu ^ ed ln ,he ^bhivandana are merely described (p. 7). 

m his fascination C ^r ° 9 °, the act °* ethno 9 ra P h ic recording is observed 

his fascinating account of the phases of kottu (p 35) and ghosam (p 38) 

The virtuoso element manifest in these ohases nf t he> . . lP '' 

to be rnntrart.ntnr,, „„ . . " pnases ot the recitation would appear 

the deeper, non-religious motivation^the'S un ' eSS 

focus Stated hr.pfiw a u 'esuva! is brought into a neat explanatory 

o'ccason^an'd msp!rations°<T ewcw tradition always provides secular 

relevant performing moulds are preserved with ° r SaCred ' mp0rt S0 that the 
of collecting together practitioners of the th n ?' nirnum d| stortion. The very act 
which includes a public demonstration a) “ rveda ' recitatl °n tradition in a format 

should be an in built scooe for rhcnia akes the motlvat ' on clear. That there 

determine the features of the recitation " Th Virtuo * ltv and excellence is bound to 
Performing aspect c,„ m “ °' her ««h explanations of the 

deep respect he has for the irtZl " ' aff,n,ty to his theme and the 

culture-based explanation of the musical^ 65 throu 9 h - more's the reason why a 

musical phenomena is expected of him. 
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Bonnie Wade's discussion is almost equally methodical, but the theme 
she chooses to tackle is itself minor in nature As a theme. Cadence Practice in 
Hindustani Vocal Music lacks discursive potential. Therefore, her conclusion that 
vadi. samvadi and sa occur at : (a) the ending of the pre-mukhada melodic phrase, 
(b) the sam-point. (c) the final point of the mukhada-phrase if it extends beyond 
sam (p 60). is less than impressive. It becomes apparent that, unless accompanied 
by new or additional explanations, descriptions fail to hold academic attention, 
irrespective of their fullness and sound methodology However, her alertness in 
relying on the notated as well as on the actually performed pieces, and her insight 
into terminological and conceptual similarities between Khayal and Kathak practices 
arouse interest. 

Terry Miller's essay on the classification of the Asian free-reed instruments 
or Hye-ku Lee's paper on the Triple Meter in Korean music are of interest for 
different reasons. The first clearly suggests that a different organological cartography 
seems to be necessary in the case of North-East India and the second alludes to 
the possibility of 3-beat rhythms and frameworks based on them, necessitating 
different evaluations in slower and faster tempi vis-a-vis their currency in general 

Alan Merriam draws pointed attention to the relationship between musical 
rhythmic structures and the concept of time-reckoning in extra-musical behaviour. 
It is obvious that areas of aesthetics and philosophy become relevant in such a 
discussion. With that art-music or classical music assert their autonomy as opposed 
to the life-integration enjoyed by folk, tribal or popular music etc 

To review a multi-aspected book is an unenviable venture. The book holds 
excitement-potential for many readers and for various reasons — a difficult 
achievement indeed 1 

-ASHOK D RANADE 


UDAY SHANKAR— A PHOTO BIOGRAPHY published by Ravi Shankar on behalf 
of RIMPA and the Uday Shankar Festival '83 Committee. N. Delhi. 1983. Rs 75 00 
(In English). 

HIS DANCE. HIS LIFE-A PORTRAIT OF UDAY SHANKAR by Mohan Khokar 
Published by Himalayan Books. New Delhi. 1983. price not stated (In English). 

Two books have recently been published on Uday Shankar. The first is 
in the form of a commemorative volume published on the occasion of Uday Utsav. 
a cultural festival held in New Delhi in December 1983. to honour his contri- 
bution to Indian dance. Pandit Ravi Shankar. Pandit Rajendra Shankar and others 
connected with Uday Shankar through ties of blood and friendship were involved 
in the writing and production of this volume The other, a comprehensive account 
of Uday Shankar’s life, work and contribution to dance, is by Mohan Khokar. 
the renowned author, who has a deep knowledge of every aspect of dance and 
was intimately connected with Uday Shankar's dance career at various levels. 
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. . lo anH hprause of the inclusion of rare photo- 
Both the books are read the pnnting . the text, the choice of photo- 
graphs. worth possessing Mi o e • * P contnbut e to their visual appeal, 
graphs and drawings and the attractive layout w. 

The commemorative book has. naturally, limited emotional content 
I he commemo f h book ' S publication. Basically, it gives 

stemming from the very objectives or tne o m , exceDtl0na ii v 

us a portrait of Uday Shankar on two levels. Uday Shankar the exceptionally 
talented dancer a wonder in his own lifetime, his dance tours h,s immense popu- 
larity and fame, his dedication, his innovative experiments in dance and his total 
sway over dance lovers for nearly two decades. At another level, we become 
acquainted with the familial influences on him and his own desires and ambitions. 
The conflict between these two pulls and their occasional concord enriched 
Uday Shankar, the man. Dance lovers will find this portrait sufficiently informative 
and representative. Thus, the book fulfils the reader s expectations and, within its 
defined parameters, the comment on Uday Shankar s life, work and contribution 
finds an appropriate place. Dr. Sunil Kothan's detailed assessment of Uday Shankar s 
career printed at the end of the book is a discerning tribute to the great dancer. 

The second book, by Mohan Khokar, is more far-reaching and comprehensive 
in its scope and in its insight into Uday Shankar, the man (father, son, brother, 
friend, organiser and teacher) and the artiste (dancer, choreographer, student, 
guru and colleague). 


In the case of any individual, the relationships between the man and the 
artiste are always subtle and complicated. In assessing the artistic contributions 
of a particular individual, unless one takes into account both these aspects of his 
personality, one cannot say that a proper assessment has been made. A striking 
feature of this book is the focus on both these important facets. 

In his Preface A Word , Mohan Khokar writes about his special relation- 
ship with Uday Shankar and describes how warm and intimate it was during 
™ est 5 s last days ln A Bother Speaks'. Ravi Shankar pays a tribute to an 
elder brother, who was almost a guru. The five chapters which ensue span the 
a b ® 9 ' nn,n9 wdh Uday Shankar's childhood and the period when he attained 
3 ™ a a 1“ B ' impressive and revolutionary dancer. In fact, one might 
say that these chepters are an extension of the text of the first book The read- 

reZZ of l^e^T T* bV *" numerpus e « Jed from 
advertisements and drawinnc e world. However, the inclusion of posters, 

the tremendous success enjoyed by UdaTSar Thn^ 109 ^^ 10 ^ < J Ua h rter# 
graphs, while thev sprvp LJ a . bhankar The rare and beautiful photo- 

prevailed five decades ago. offer at?hTs n amebmf er ° f the M Uday ' man,a ' which 

history. The entire text is presented in thoV ' T ? Vera 1 view of ln dian dance 
ftled. and. at the end. is a chronological 

Madame Pavlova, the famous Russian baHenna a ^ h Shankar lnto contact with 
of painting into the field of dance Th.J ^ 3 d he was drawn from the world 

those five years of struggle after he had left Anna^alln^' 3 ' f0r ® Ven duri " 9 

nna Pavlova s company, he never 
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once turned back or strayed from the chosen path. Uday Shankar's inherent 
talent and creativity were now reinforced by the skills he acquired during the 
two years in Pavlova's company— attractive stage decor, efficient management 
and serious thought to the planning of the programme itself. Thus, with the aid 
of this excellent organisational framework and without, in any way, affecting Indian 
dance traditions, modern Indian dance came to be born. For Indian classical dance 
traditions this was a period of stasis. There was barely any awareness of these 
traditions both here and abroad. One may say that Uday Shankar's Indian and. 
at the same time, innovative dance compositions brought glory to Indian dance 
and created almost a revolution in the art world of the time. Michael Chekhov, 
who lived with Uday Shankar at Dartington Hall, has written perceptively about 
what one can learn from him. The account is worth reading for a proper under- 
standing of the medium of dance and its inclusion here has added to the book's 
value. Chekhov attaches great importance to three factors the powerful under- 
current of tradition in Uday Shankar's dance creations, the fine blend of music in 
his dance style and his technique-based system of dance training. 

At the India Culture League, Uday Shankar's School in Almora. this special 
technique and training was used to prepare the students, both mentally and 
physically, for the new dance style. For some time. Uday Shankar ran an ideal 
dance training centre with teachers of the calibre of Guru Shankaran Nambudiri, 
Guru Amubi Singh, Guru Kandappa, Ustad Allauddin Khan and others. As one 
reads 'A Cradle in the Himalayas', a description of the daily routine at this dance 
centre, one begins to wonder whether all this happened in a dream 1 

In course of time. Uday Shankar's unique dance style received its just 
assessment. Sometimes he presented Bharata Natyam. Kathakali, Mampuri in 
authentic form on the stage but his real achievement was that, by presenting 
a glimpse of the new dance style, he opened up vistas of creativity for the coming 
generation of dancers. 

Unfortunately, the India Culture League was short-lived and the reasons 
for its closure are clearly spelt out in this book. During the final stage of the 
Centre's existence. Uday Shankar was totally immersed in his ideas for the film 
'Kalpana'. It was released in 1947 and, though revolutionary in conception, was a 
commercial failure. From then was a depressing downward phase in Uday Shankar's 
career — a period described in the book with perception and in some detail. 
Mohan Khokar's interview with Uday Shankar is comprehensive and very thought- 
provoking. 

This book, impressive and full of archival material of immense value, gives a 
rare kind of satisfaction even while it draws our attention to the sad truths of a 
man's existence. When the man and the artiste in an individual are attuned to the 
same laya-tala-sura, that person's life can assume a serenely beautiful form during 
the sunrise and the sunset years. But when the devotion to laya-sura becomes one- 
sided, the fading years, the end. do not quite match the glory of the rise. 
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Record Reviews 


M e £ U Nor?h J &d A ^^Rag^ l0 ^opaMMohana^n)^ M 
(Hmdolam) Mridangam Vellore Ramabhadran. Tab 
HMV G/ECSD 2932 (Stereo) 

NEW OFFERINGS FROM RAVI SHANKAR Side One Sitar Vrmd. Sitar Ensemble. 
Side Two Manoharim 
HMV EASD 1421 (Stereo). 

USTAD BISMILLAH KHAN & PARTY (Shehnai). Side One Raga Jaunpuri. Side Two 
Rag a Iman Kalyan. Purvi Dhun 
HMV ECSD 41535 (Stereo). 

BUDHADITYA MUKHERJEE (Sitar). Side One Raga Lalit. Side Two : Raga Shahana. 
Raga Pilu. Tabla Amndo Chatterjee 
HMV ECSD 41534 (Stereo). 

SHAHID PARVEZ (Sitar). Side One Raga Malkauns. Side Two Raga Gujri-Todi, 
Dhun Bhairavi. Tabla Ustad Zakir Hussain. 

MUSIC INDIA 2393 963 (Stereo). 


USTAD AMJAD ALI KHAN (Sarod) South 


PANDIT HARI PRASAD CHAURASIA (Flute). The Musical Hour-Glass Side One 
Raga Lalit. Raga Shuddha Sarang Side Two: Raga Bhopall. Raga Chandrakauns 
Tabla Ustad Zakir Hussain. 

HMV ECSD 2952 (Stereo). 

PANDIT SHIVKUMAR SHARMA. Melodies of Romance. Light Classical Melodies 
on Santoor Side One Pahadi Side Two Mishra Shivaranjam Bhairvin 
HMV ECSD 2947 (Stereo) ' 

GHAZALS BY SAVITA SATHI. Chalo Yunhi Sahee 
CBS IND 1056 (Stereo). 

BEGUM AKHTAR IN MEHFIL Malika-E-Ghazal 
MUSIC INDIA 2393 925. 

^ J ° YA , CHAUDHURI Son 9S of Rabindranath 
EMI S/7EPE 3299 (Stereo) 

BUOYA CHAUDHURI Nazrul Songs 
MUSIC INDIA 2222 868 (Stereo) 

Sc ' *" IBB *'*"*’ 

srssr 18 ** 
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KISHORI AMONKAR (Vocal). Shri Raghavendra Baaro. 

HMV ECSD 2946 (Stereo). 

From amongst the instrumental efforts under review, the joint vio/m- 
sarod presentation by Lalgudi Jayaraman and Amjad All Khan, in their respective 
styles, stands out. Both the instruments retain their tonal colours and the artiste? 
respond to each other without effacing individual stylistic identities. Malkauns- 
Hmdolam is better than Bhoop-Mohanam because, in the latter, Amjad fails to 
avoid some redundant or groping passages while Lalgudi reels out many contrived 
phrases. On the other hand, both explore the Malkauns-Hindolam piece with a 
greater sense of freedom. It is surprising that the aspect of rhythm is pinned 
merely at the level of efficiency! 

Pandit Ravi Shankar's offering includes a concerted, fou r-sitar presentation 
of raga Tilak-Shyam. The raga. in addition to being Panditji's own creation, 
is further moulded for a collective rendering with the usual inter-instrumental 
groupings. Barring these, there is nothing new in the piece 1 On the other side 
is a composition entitled Manoharim. It represents one of his numerous attempts 
to endow music with a descriptive content. Selected Sanskrit verses etc . thematically 
brought together, are treated musically— the 'sung' omkar-s providing a linkage. 
The emerging pattern, however, fails to satisfy because, in the first place, throughout 
the composition it is the s/ter-phrasing that predominates and secondly, various 
metrical moulds of the sung verses are handled in a stereotyped manner 

For a veteran like Ustad Bismillah Khan, it is by definition difficult to be 
consistently new. In addition, the Ustad scrupulously confines himself not only 
to a limited repertoire but also remains frugal in inventing new phrases. A lack 
of breath-power is also detected. In conclusion, the erected structures lack vitality 
and the upsurge of emotion usually associated with them. 

In contrast, the two s/tar-6\scs— one by Budhaditya Mukherjee and the 
other by Shahid Parvez— are clearly marked by musical vitality. Budhaditya's 
Lalit. Shahana and Pilu are all meticulously structured. His knowledge of the raga- 
individualities comes through as also his sure handling of the nuance-phrases. And 
above all. everything— including his firm grip over the instrumental technique— 
is conveyed without recourse to showmanship. 

Shahid Parvez has a forceful hand which is impressive in its own way 
Of his Malkauns. Gujri-Todi and the dhun. the second is carefully constructed 
However, the renderings are marked by a little extra effort calculated to impress 1 
The effect-orientation is not entirely out of place in any performing art if it is 
within limits, which Parvez does tend to cross However, he is a welcome and 
new 'tone' on the contemporary sitar scene. 

Pandit Hari Prasad Chaurasia and Pandit Shivkumar Sharma represent two 
mature instrumental colours. The sa/ 7 foor-presentation is restricted to lighter 
dhun-s while the bansun - pieces present major raga-s like Lalit and Bhoop. As an 
instrument, the santoor is intrinsically suited to lighter melodic progressions and 
this disc proves the point. Pandit Chaurasia’s musical content is becoming more 
weighty. In complexity of idiom and total design, he is bringing the bansun to 
the room at the top formerly occupied only by string-instruments 
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o .u u „ .Korn and ctrona voice in addition to a fairly effortless 

Savita Sathi has P that j$ the com posed ghazal. with its tightly 
vocalization. She sings |e improvisation. Such attempts hit 

rESS ■. ~t th. cas, h„a In lac. 
SHm rn Mag out tha lines, repeating pMses thrice tor the sake of effect, 
tend to distract the listener's attention Besides, the artiste has yet to manage 
successfully her sibilants' Even so. the disc deserves a hearing. 

Begum Akhtar's accent in contrast is on focussing attention on the poetry 
of the late Yahya Jasdanwala-a well-known music-lover and an industrialist from 
Bombay. The artiste improvises, repeats partially, or fully and lingers on words. 
There is neither an orchestra nor background music nor any 'singing' effects 
through sound devices. However, music-wise, the disc is not Begum at her vintage 
best in spite of a judicious sprinkling of some emotive meend-s and register-breaks. 

It is difficult to choose between Bijoya Chaudhuri's Rabmdra Sangeet and 
Nazrul-songs. Both are clearly recited and, to all appearances, according to the 
original intentions of the poet-composers. Historically, both the varieties of Bengali 
music are important; but. musically speaking, they amount to period pictures. 
Nazrul-songs. however, contain more orchestration than could be associated with 
the originator. 

In the two devotional music discs. Bhakti Nivedan and Bhakti Dhara. 
the artiste's clear but rather untrained voice, her stilted musical phrasing and the 
amateurish adherence to rhythmic frameworks compels one to rate her as just 
above average Devotional music has to be musical unless it appears in non-musical 
and ritualistic contexts. 

entiretv^ta^he 0 ! 1 ' S " Ra 9 havendr a Baaro will remain musical in its 

eaotoltnnFfi, traverses the entire musical continuum from 
recitation to singing Everything from tanpura to vibraphone and zanz to tabla 
is employed All musical modalities (like solo, choral etc l are used Fverv fvne 

in evidence ' ^ fl ° nd ,lourishes of thum " ' s 
and one feels exntpH ahn * conventional devotional rendering is obvious 

becomes more restrained Till then on^m^T °. nCe th ' S Stvle stabilises and 
closely formulated that her sol ttmo 1 " S * n0te that her omkar ' s ar ® too 
and that the choral interactions have overtonefof' fUm' m°usic. teS '* UnaCCeptable 

-ASHOK D. RANADE 


Errata 

All the instruments depicted on p D 13 1<a , k 

issue of the Quarterly Journal are not ulrt l f Ch 1984 <VoL XIII. No. 1 ) 
and mentioned in the article form the m us ^ a KathakalL 0n 'V those described 
error is regretted. Slcal accompaniment of Kathakali. The 
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— Editor. 




Muttuswami Dikshitar 

by 

Dr. V. Raghavan 


Dr. Raghavan has made extensive studies of Muttuswami Dikshitar, the 
man and his music, and was one of our greatest authorities on all aspects of 
the composer's creations. The book contains an article of some 10.000 words 
on Muttuswami Dikshitar by Dr. Raghavan and contributions by him on members 
of the Dikshitar shishya parampara. The text of the famous Navagraha kriti - s 
is included and presented with swara/ipi (notation). A Dikshitar bibliography, 
a selective discography and a comprehensive index to the musical compositions 
of the entire Dikshitar tradition are other important features of the volume. 
Dr. Raghavan's painstaking labours have contributed towards making this book 
a reference manual of the highest value and an indispensable tool for students 
of music. 
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